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The Preface to the Reader. 


VJ HO dont expect you ſhould be pleas'd with 
my Thoughts about the Intereſt of England, yet 
I challenge your good Opinion of their Author. 
For they appear in Publick for your Service, and 
not for bis Satisfaction. He knew very well, that the pains 
of putting em together wou d be bis : And that be muſt for 


go the Pleaſure, and the Reputation of dreſſing em out to Which Biſhop 


Advantage That you might not ſtay for the Thoughts of 
an boneſt Engliſhman, till they cou d ſerve for nothing, but 
to aggravate your Misfortune. The Author however bas 
this Satisfaction, whether you like him or his Book, that be 
does but riſque his Reputation for you bis dear Country-men, 
and for the Cauſe of Liberty; for which, if it ſo pleaſe 
God, he's not afraid to loſe his Life. | 

In the mean time be knows very well too, that tis juſt 
Thoughts and Method that render a Book uſeful ; and that 
exatt Periods and eaſy Tranſitions, ſerve only to make it a- 
greeable e He thinks therefore the Piece ought to be excus'd, 
and the Painter commended, for attending to true Features 
and juſt Proportions, tho the colouring be not ſo lively, nor 
io clear as be cou'd wiſh; ſince the incredible burry of the 
Draught, did not allow him to purſue. both. "4 

And indeed if be might be ſo free, be wou'd let the World 
know, that Exadneſs in his Opinion would be but ill beſtow'd 
% 4 Pampblet, which like a Muſhroom is to come forth 
ant dy in a Night. He thinks it prepoſterous, to ſet out an 
:ndiffe it Collation with tbe Order and Ceremony of a Feaſt - 
And that if a ftitch'd Book ſhou'd appear mightily labour d. 
the World wou'd preſently cry, There was more Coft than 
Worſhip. The Author profeſſes do be 4 good deal of their 

mind. He's fen/ivle that Occaſions create and defiroy 
Pamphlets, and raiſe and pall the Appetite that muſh make 
em go down : He imagines the Occaſion for this won't be 
long liv'd, and jo has been the leſs careful in the perfor- 

| | A 2 mance. 
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Pr usd to 
call Volta 


Thus Preface. 
mance, Fe only begs that the Diſſenters wou d forgive bim 
for medling with their Intereſt : And that what belongs to bis 
83 mayn t be imputed to the weakneſs of the 
Cauſe. a | 

Type Author deſires his Reader too in particular to take 
notice, That the Repreſentations of the State of the Reform d 
Religion in the Apoſtolical Times, are as perfectly new to 
bim, as they are likely to be to every one, that reads as 
little Divinity as be does, beſides the Holy Bible. And ſo 
In che litter Were bis Thoughts about Occaſional Conformity too when 
end of his they fit occur d, and be began this Subject. For tho 
Tenth Chapt. he bas read Mr. Calamy's Treatiſe upon that Head, yet be 
of the Abridg. did not happen to do it, till within a very few days, and after 
of Mr. Bax- his own Thoughts upon that Matter were finiſt/d. 
rer's Life. This the Author thinks himſelf oblig*d to ſay; not becauſe 
| be is aſbam'd to borrow any thing from Mr. Calamy, or from 
any other Man of his good Senſe + But only that bis Reader 
knowing that they are not taken from Party-Writings,but tbe 
ſtudy of the Scriptures ; be may be the teſs refolv'd againſt 
them, and ſcarching whether they are true or no. The Author 
is forc'd to intimate this too, that if there be any Faults in 
his Reaſoning upon that Head, they may be the more readi- 
ly excus'd. For if be has ſaid any thing ſevere upon any 
Men, who have different Opinions about that Matter, tis be- 
cauſe he finds no ſtrength in their Diſcourſes, and not be- 
cauſe he is ſure that there's a great deal in his own. | 
The Author hopes be has given ſome Hints, which may 
hclp to the Deciding of the Queſtions of Conformity and 
Schiſmr, which have coft us ſo dear. Poſſibly it will be found, 
that thoſe Controverſys may be ſet in a ſtronger Light from 
Apoſtolical Practice and Scripture-Criticiſm, than from Sy- 
ſtematical and abſtracted Notions, If the Author's Hints, or 
his Ignoranee, ſhou'd provoke an abler Pen at more leaſure, 
to purſue the Truth, and correct his Miſtakes ; be aſſures 


the World, he ſhould think-his own Time, and bis Book's Re- 


put ation well beſiow d. | 


The 


Intereſt of England, &c. 


"Fa Characters under which it was 
| thought fit to repreſent the Diſſenters at 
firſt, to render them odious, were Rebel- 
lion and Schiſm : The occaſion of pitching upon 
theſe was very obvious. The Monarchy and the 
Church had been hardly uſed by the Sectarians, 
who generally went under the Diſſenting Name. 
The Reputation of the Church was pretty clear 
from theſe Imputat ions. She was like Apollo's 
chaſt Nymph, for her Loyalty and Steadineſs 
had never been try'd. And. ſince ſome Charge 
was to be made againſt the Diſſenters, which it 
might not be in their power toretort, none could 
be found more fit for the purpoſe. But the Diſ- 
ſenters have had forty years leiſure to vindicate 
their Reputation. Great pains have been taken 
dur aug this Vacation from their public Labours, 
to reply to the Charge of Schiſm, and they have 
manag'd it pretty ſucceſsfully by the help of ſome 
ſelf-evident Principles, which they borrowed from 


a great Ornament of the Church: And the late . Hes 
happy Government gave them an opportunity to * 


convince the World, that none bore a greater 


B Alffecti- 


” * 


—< 


ye Intereſt of England, 
Affection than they did, to a Monarchy, when it 
% was regulated according to our known Laws and 
| Conſtitution. The Church on the contrary; du- 
8 ring this Triumph over her Enemies, found ſome a 
of her moſt eminent Members for their Service 1 
and high Station in the Church, as juſtly charge- 3 
| able with Schiſm as the Diſſenters, and much up- 
| | on the fame account. And the Clergy too have 
AY had occaſion to demonſtrate the ſmall Affection 
they have for a Monarch that ſhould invade their 
RiphtsandProperty. They have parted with their 
two darling Notions, the Power of the Magiſtrate 
in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, and the Obligation to 
Paſſive Obedience without any Limitation. 
| 80 that it is high time to lay theſe Accuſations 
; againſt the Difſenters aſide. But it is thought fit 
that a new one ſhould try its fate. A Rebel is 
inconfiftent with the Government, and a Schiſ- 
matic with the Church; and yet a more mon- 
ſtrous Character is contriv'd for a Diſſenter, and 
he is now to be repreſented as a Hypocrite, and 
inconſiſtent with himſelf. Tf a Man may be al- 
low'd to make a Conjecture, this is not like to do 
the Church ſo much Service, or the Diſſenters ſo 
much Miſchief as the former : Since here is room 
enough to recriminate, which there was not when 
| the other Crimes were firſt laid to their Charge. 
| The reaſonablenefs of the Conjecture a little time 
will evince : But in the mean while one would be 
inducd to believe that ſome Men were fated to 
be unhappy, and that that was all the account 
that could be given of the matter. The Rigor of 


the Diſſenters gave the occaſion tothe firſt „ 
an 
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in reſpelt to Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
and the Moderation they have ſhewn more fre- 
quently of late, by Occaſonal Communioh, hab given 
birth to the laft. Like the unhappy People of 
Rome under Tiberius; to whom every Action 
was liable to be miſinterpreted. Concern for the 
Glory of the Empire, was a ſecret Deſign to gain 
it. Remembrance of Liberty was aiming to re. 
ſtore the Commonwealth ; To praiſe Brutus and 
Caiſius was à capital Crime, and to commend 
Auguſtus, tho Tiberius had decreed him Divine 
Honours, was a ſecret: Offences To his ſuſpici- 
ous and credulous Fempet}Simplicity:of Diſcottſe 
expreſt evil Deſigns, and Silence conceabd worſe 
Intentions: Joy was the hope of the Prince's 
Death; Melancholy an enty ing his Preſpeſty; and 
Fear the boding Apprehenſiomm of h guilty Cor. Sf in Vit. 
ſcience: - The caſe of2vheſefinhappy:People under 
Caligula reſembled iht of the Diſſentærs more near. 
ly: For after he hid made his Siſter Druſilld, who had 
been his Harlot in her Life, a Deity at her Death; 
to follow his Example and b& ſorry for her Death, 
was to blaſpheme her Deity and to rejoice at her 
Advancement among the Gods, was to be pleaſed Suet. in Vir. 
with her Death; and to bs ſilent, was to be inſen« C. 
ſible of his Loſs, or his Siſter's Gain. 
And thus any Man would {wear that the Diſſen- 
te were doom'd to Calummy and Hardſhips) let 
them behave themſelves how they will, when 
they are to ſuffer for doing well, meerly becauſe 
they do not do ſo always: And that at a time 
when doing well Occaſionally is become a Mode, 
and à Predicament among Mankind. Aftrology 
ſnould be confulted what unhappy Planet reign'd 
Nos 1 when 
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to plead for the diſtinct Power 


The lutereſt of England, 
when Nonconformity took its riſe, ſince *cis not 
to be allow d the Diſſenters to worſhipGod Occa- 


ſionally in a Church, when the higheſt Church. 


men have found an Occaſion to worſhip God in 
ſeparate Meetings; and when it is but very Occa- 
fionally that the Generality of the Nation wor- 
ſhip God at all. Who can help thinking the caſe 
of the Diſſenters very peculiar and extraordinary, 
when they are to be inveigh'd againſt for their 
Occaſional Practice, at the ſame time that all the 


World beſides have found the like Practices ne- 


ceſſary? The Paſſive Obedience · mongers found 
it neceſſary upon Occaſion to conform to the Do- 
Arine of Reſiſtance; the Tories to Whiggiſm, and 
fome Whigs to the Doctrine of the Prerogat ive: 
The Prelatical Party have ue it expedient 

of Presbyters, and 
the Low Church for the Rights of the Arch- 
biſhop: The * of the Jus Divinum de- 
fire to be excus 


who: have formerly been thought guilty of the 


irremiſſible Sin of Moderation, ask Pardon for 
making it to center in the King. 
But tho none are innocent, yet all are for hindring 
Occaſional Communion. A Religious Teſt for 


the Diſſenters is thought neceſſary by thoſe ve- 
ry Men, who have of late inveigh'd very warmly 
againſt Civil ones; while there is this remarkable 
difference: That the Diſſenters have all along ex- 
cepted againſt the Secular Power in Sacred Mat- 
ters, whilſt none have ever queſtion'd its Autho- 
rity to make us ſubmit to any Teſts for its own 


8 Security. 


for dividing the Supremacy a- 
mong the Body of the Legiſlature : And others, 


in reſpect to Proteſtant Diſſenters. 5 


Security. But it ſhould ſeem that Diſſenters are. 

not to have Neighbour's fare. They are to be 
treated as Exceptions from Human Nature, and. 

from that ſtanding Rule of dealing withour fellow- 
Creatures, as we would be dealt by. A certain 
Author writing very lately about the Toleration, Gn of the 
has thought fit to give this Rule a_new turn, egg, 
and only to direct the Church to deal by others 2.22. 123; 
as others would deal by them. So that I ſhall 
not enquire what is due to the Nomonformiſts 

from the Government by the Law of. Nature, and 

the firſt Notions of. Subjection; ſince upon the 
Principles that Men go at preſent, that is not 

like to make any. great Impreſſions. Belides 

that this part of the Argument has been ſo 
excellently well treated by an able Pen, in ſome 
Letters concerning Toleration, that it would be a 
folly to ſay any thing more upon that Subject, than 

to repeat or reprint 'em, I ſhall therefore take the 

other part, and only endeavour to ſhew, how Eng- 

land ought to behaue her ſelf to the Diſſenters, from 

the Advantage or Diſadvantage. (abſtracted from 

the other Conſideration) ſbe may receive from them, 
according to the different Influence that her different : 
Carriage may have upon them. Poſſibly Intereſt | 
may be heard whea Juſtice can't. NM 

1 This is the Queſtion in general. Now ſince 
the Government and the Church of England are 
the only two Bodies, whoſe Carriage can affect the 
Diſſenters; and ſince their Carriage can be (com- 

par d with what it is at preſent) but either mo- 

derate or ſevere, this general Queſtzon muſt con- 


lift of theſe two. 1. Whether it be the Intereſt. of 
| | the. 


1 


8 


pie Titereſt of Englund, 


on S&T 7 F , : : R = 
the Government to treat the Diſſenttts with Seve- 


_ rity or Moderation? And, 2. Which #f the Two, 


whatever be the Iutereſt bf the Government, is the 
Intereſt of the Church? 55 

The preſent Carriage of the Government to 
the Diſſenters, is known to conſiſt in a Tolera- 


tion of their way of Worſhip, and an Admiſſion 
of any of that Perſwaſion, to enjoy any Place or 
Office, upon bis receiving the Sacrament ac- 


cording to the manner of the Church of Eng- 
land, at his firſt Admiſſion. Now then if the 
Government wou'd carry it more ſeverely to the 
Diſſenters, it muſt either make a new Teſt, 
which wou'd particularly keep the Diſſentets out 
of Offices of Truſt ; or take away the Laws that 
Tolerate em all, and leave them to the Penalty of 
thoſe Statutes which oblige em to worſhip God 
according to the manner of the Chureh of Eng- 


land only: This would be Severity in the G- 


vernritent: And *rwou'd be Severity in the 
Church to uſe her Intereſt -( which mult be ac- 
kiiowledg'd to be very confidetable: ft many 
accounts) with the Governitieht to procure it. 
But on the other hand, if the Government 
wou'd carry it moderately and kindly to the Diſ- 
ſenters ;. it muſt at leaſt let things remain as they 


are, without any alteration to their Prejudice, 


which ſatisfies the Diſſenters well enough: Or if 
the Government wou'd carry the good. natur'd 
Part further, and give higher Inſtances of its 


Kindneſs and Deſires to' oblige, It muſt enlarge 


or remove the preſent Teſt ; repeal thoſe Penal 
Laws which are IevePd againſt the Diſſenters; 


and 


1 „ 


in reſpect to Proteſtant Diſſenters. 


and comprehend or ſettle them by Law, as they 
have the preſent Eftabliſh'd Church. But tho 
theſe are things that the Diſſenters cou'd not but 


be well pleas'd with, yet they are things that 


are not poſſibly ſo very proper to be thought of 
at preſent, and which they are well enough 
contented without. But be that how it will, *cis 
certain that one or the other of theſe wou'd be 
Inftances of grateful Moderation in the Govern- 
ment : And it wou'd be ſufficient Moderation in 


the Church, if ſhe wou d uſe herTatereſt to pro- 


A R 3 
But T am ſenſible, when I conſider how high an 
angry Humour has ſwoln our Parties, that I am 
handling a tender Point. And therefore that I may 
not chafe the Sore when J pretend to heal it, Il 
forbear inquiring, Whether it won d be for the In- 
tereſt of England to enlarge the Teſt, and comprehend: 
or ſettle the Diſſeuting way of Worſhip * And only 
prove, that to frame 4 Teſt, which ſhall make the 
way to Places and Offices of Truſt, not only in- 
acceſſible to Diſſenters, but more difficult than 
that already in being, * againſt the Intereſt of 
the Government and of the Church. Whether this 
Teſt does it in a more eaſy, or in a more harſh 
and open manner, there is no great difference; 
for ſtill it wounds the Diſſenters in a ſenſible 
Part, and you cannot expect but they will com- 
plain, Tis not to be ſuppos'd that the Govern- 
ment will attaque the whole Body of Diſſenters 
at once; a Squadron of the Party will” be firſt 
charg'd, and Endeavours made by that means to 
leſſen their Numbers, and weaken their Force, 
* with-- 


The ſntereft of England, 


without engaging the whole: But let the Go- 


vernment endeavour to weaken it, by only for- 
bidding Perſons in Office to go to Diſſenting 
Meetings; and forbid them to frequent thoſe 
Meetings without inflicting any Penalty, but on- 
ly that of making their Office to them to become 
void, or by any other the moſt gradual and inſen- 


ſible Methods that can be contriv'd ; and yet ſtill l 


think it may be prov d, it is agaiaſt the Intereſt 
of the Church, and of the State. Only by the 
way, let the Reader take notice, that if it be 
prov'd, that this, which is the loweſt Inſtance of 
Severity to the Diſſenters, be againſt the Intereſt 
of England; it will follow of courſe, that all 


higher Inſtances are much more ſo. 


* 


That my Arguments may be the clearer, Vit 
only ſuppoſe that this Carriage will aiſoblige the 
Diſſenters. And that my Reader mayn't think 
me too bold with him in begging this Propoſition, 
let him but conſider, whether it will not make 
the Diſſenters uneaſy to ſee themſelves robb'd of 
Places and Offices of Truſt, and Mea enrich'd 
with the Spoils, that ſhould either, be Enemies to 
them, to the Government, or to both? Whether 
it will not diſoblige em, to hinder em from enjoy- 
ing the Advantages of the Government, who 
were ſo hearty in eſtabliſhing the late Govern- 
ment upon which this depends, and have been ſo 
inſtrumental in maintaining the Honour and Dig- 
nity of the preſent one? Whether it will not be 
the greateſt Affront to them, to make ſuch a Teſt, 
as will induce the World to believe em to 
have Principles which render them unfit to 

be 


LY 


in reſpect fo Proteſtant Diſſenters; 


be truſted? Nay, from whence a Man muſt col- 


le& (as every one muſt from a Negative Teſt, 
that ſhould only forbid Men to frequent or go to 
Diſſenting Meetings) that the Government 
thinks the Diſſeaters more unfit for Places of 
Truſt, meerly becauſe they worſhip God in a 
Meeting, than it does an Atheiſt, a Deiſt, a Soci- 
nian, or a Libertine, that either owns no God, 
or worſhips none after a Chriſtian manner. If 
this Conſequence be not juſtly drawo, why muſt 
there be a Teſt contriv'd againſt pretended Schiſ- 
matics, when there is none in agg or Deſign, 
againſt thoſe more heinous Offenders ? . 
But if the Reaſoning be juſt, how unaccountable 
will it beto puniſh Men, who hitherto ſtand un- 
convicted, by depriving*em of a Legal Capacity to 
receive the Honors and Profits of a Place of Truſt ? 
This is equal to affecting a Man's Property by a 
Fine, or to the depriving him of a Legal Capacity 
to receive the Emoluments of a Legacy or an Exe- 
cutorſhip. A Man has a Right to enjoy nothing in 
a Country, but what he enjoys by Law ; and he 
has an equal Right-to every thing that he ſo-en- 
joys. And conſequently every Deprivation of 
any thing which he enjoys by Law, 1s equally a 
Puniſhment in Kind, tho not in Degree. Now 
the Diſſenters at preſent have a Capacity by Law, 
upon giving the Sacramental Security, that they 
are not Popiſh Recuſants, to hold any Place, 
which any other of their Peers, or Fellow-ſub- 
jets of the ſame Rank and Station, can hold or 
enjoy. And they have at preſent as much Right 
to this Capacity, as to any part of their 


Pro- 


. 


k. 17. 
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Property, of to their Capacity to take by Teſta- 


ment, &c. And therefore to deprive em of the 
Capacity to hold a Place, is as much a Puniſh- 
ment in kind, as to deprive em of any of the 
other. And indeed it 1s greater in degree than 
Fining Men for going to Meetings; for Inca- 
pacitating a Man to receive the Emoluments of 
fome Places, which Diſſenters have at preſent a 
Capacity to receive, is a Puniſhment much more 
ſeyere than the incapacitating em by a Fine to 
hold a ſmaller Part of their Property, which be- 
fore they had a Capacity to enjoy. And tho eve- 
ry Citizen has not a Right as a Citizen to every 
Office, no more than he has a Right to every 
Legacy; yet as every Citizen, as ſuch, has ar 
al times a Capacity to take a Legacy, and a 
Light to it, when it is bequeath'd him by Teſta- 

ment, according to a due Form of Law, till he 
forfeit it by ſome Offence : So every Citizen, as 
a Citizen, has at all times a Capacity, till he for- 
feits it, to hold an Office; and a Right to hold 
it when it is confer'd upon him, according to the 
Preſcriptions of the Law. No doubt when it is 
forfeited in either of the Caſes, he may be de- 
priv'd of it; yet ſuch a Deprivation muſt be al- 
low'd to be a Puniſhment. This has been deny'd 
indeed by a late Author, in The Caſe of the Tolera- 
tion recogniz'd, purely for want of diſtinguiſhing 
between the Capacity to hold an Office, and the 
actual Right to execute it. By confounding theſe 
two Idea's, his whole Argument becomes Sophi- 
ſtical : And yet upon this Argument he builds a 
moſt malicious and a far-fetch'd Remark, altoge- 
ther 


in re pelt to Proteſtant Difſeiters. 


pears in a great many other places of his Book. 
Thus far a Teſt, that incapacitates Diſſenters 
to hold Places for going to ſeparate Meetings, pu- 
niſhes em all; but it will puniſh thoſe much more 
ſeverely, who will be thereby depriv'd of Of- 
fices which. they actually poſſeſs. Theſe Offis 
ces they hold by Law, as muchas they hold their 
Eſtate, or any other Right which they enjoy. 
And as no Man can be depriv'd of any Right, or 
any Property, but under the notion of a Puniſh- 
ment; ſo can no Diſſenter be depriv'd of his Of- 
fice but in the ſame way. And indeed the Punifh- 
ment will be none of the mildeft. I'm ſure it 
will be more ſevere than the Fines of ſome late 
Reigns. For depriving, the Diſſenters of the Emo- 


Mony, to which they have a Right at preſent, than 
the Fines did, which were levy'd by Ads made in 
the Reign of K. Charles II. And ſince that Author 
allows that to puniſh Men for worſhipping God 


according to their Conſcience, is Perſecution: He 


and all the World muſt allow that the Teſt we 
have been diſcourſing upon, is ſuch in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe. Neither my time, nor a Pam- 
phlet of this nature will alloẽ me, to enter into a 
ſtricter examination of that Author's Argument. 
But I believe I have ſaid enough to a Man of his 
good ſenſe to convince him, and vindicate his Diſ- 
enter, whom he has preſt to give up the Cauſe: 
As he muſt all, that have not leiſure or capacity to 
conſider hat he advances. i For it muſt be ow d, 


that that Gentleman writes with uncommon 


C 2 ſtrength 


ther unſuitable to that better Temper, which ap- | 


lumeats of ſome Places, is depriving em of more 


1 * 
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ſtrength and accuracy where his Cauſe will bear 

it, and with as much artifice where it won't. 
This Argument will be mightily enforc'd, if 

to the former Conſideration we add this, That ic 


will brand ſo many innocent ſober Men with ſuch 


Marks of Infamy and Diſgrace. Reputation is a 
Bleſſing next in Rank to our Lives, and above that 


of Fortune. And a Puniſhment that tends to ex- 


poſe any Men, as Perſons unfit for Society, is abun- 
dantly more ſevere than Fines and Amercements. 
And yet ſuch will be the puniſhment and note of 
Diſtinction that this Teſt will put upon Diſſen- 
ters; tho none have ſhewn greater readineſs to 
give any Aſſurances to the Government, to main- 
tain and ſupport it. This Teſt is at once Pillor- 
ing all Diſſenters: A Puniſhment much more ſe- 
vere than the MulQts of the late Reigas ; and e*n 
juſt as conſiſtent with a Toleration : Which in- 
cludes the lawfulneſs of the thing tolerated, 
whereas this Teſt neceſſarily infers it a Tranſ- 
greſſion of a Law: To promiſe a Toleration in 
one Breath, and propoſe ſuch a Teſt in the next ; 
or to pretend to continue the one, while the other 


is introduc'd, is a Raillery altogether impro- 


per for a ſerious Aſſembly. Indeed it may chance 
to pleaſe ſome hardned malicious Spirits: but ar 
the ſame time it mult needs cut deep in a tender 
Conſcience ; and make the Diſſenters, tho never 


ſo averſe to forms of Prayer, uſe it as a conſtant 


Litany ; From ſuch a Toleration good Lord deli- 

ver us! "SN 
However ſuppoſe for once, a Diſſenter furniſh's. 
with a Stock of Stoiciſm, ſum̃icient to keep him in 
temper, 
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temper, under theſe Reflections: Can it be 
thought he wou'd remain fo, when he conſider'd, 
that ſuch a Proceeding had in all a 4 
further deſign, than the bare excluſion of Diſſen- 
ters from Offices; and was an Engine brought 
upon the Stage, on purpoſe to repeal the Tolera- 
tion? Which he muſt be very readily induc'd to 
believe. For ſince tis no ways ſafe nor prudeat, to 
diſoblige a Body of Men, without putting it out 
of their power to. reſent. it; nor to attaque the. R 
Toleration, but by leſſening. and weakning the 
number of thoſe ir tolerates; It will not be 
ſtrange if he concludes, that when once that Game 
begins, and Reſolutions are taken. to weaken the 
Diſſenters, their Extirpation is the thing intended. 
And will he not be confirm'd in this Opinion be- 
yond Contradiction, when he ſees the Teſt that 
{hall be calculated for this End and Purpoſe (by 
being ſuch as ſhall: only. hinder Men in Office 
from-going to Meetings). to be contriv'd like a 
Net, that will keep back the Diſſenters from Of- 
fice, whilſt it is large enough to let Libertines in 
Principle and Practice paſs ; leſt it ſhou'd engage 
that ſort of Men to combine with the Diſſenters, 
who by an united Force might happily break it? 
For if it were meerly the Deſign to keep all ill 
M.a out of Office, and it were allow?d that the 
Diſſenters were ill Men; yet a Teſt (that was to 
keep out ill Men, as ſuch) ought not to be con- 
ftriv'd to keep them out alone, unleſs they were 
the only ill Men, or the worſt in the Kingdom. 
-* And by the way, tho the Free- Thinkers of the 
Age, as they are pleas'd to ſtile themſelves, may 
imagine, 
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imagine; that a Teſt, that forbids Men in Office 
to go to Meetings, does not affect them in the 
leaſt; yet that is the only Comfort that an honeſt 
Diſſenter can take in ſuch a Teſt, that after thoſe 
Gentlemen have willingly ſeen the Diſſenters in 
Office robb*d of the Liberty they juſtly enjoy, 
they'll quickly after find themſelves depriv'd of 
the Liberties, which if they don't unjuſtly enjoy, 
they have ſhamefully abus d. Now can any Diſ- 
ſenter fee a Teſt ſet on foot, which does not 
only appear to him unkind, ungrateful and ſevere ; 
neither procur d by his Demerits, nor conſiſtent with 
hs Privileges; but. which threatens the Liberty of 
his Conſcience too, the moſt valuable Bleffing thar 
the late happy Revolution couſd confirm to him; 
more valuable far than the Security of his Civil 
Liberties'or Eſtate ; and not be diſoblig*d? The 
Reader that can ſuppoſe this, muſt ſuppoſe a 
Diſſenter to be ſomething inferiour to a Machine 
of Paſtboard, which complains and makes'a Noiſe 
when you wound it, and not a Man of like Paſſi- 5 
ons with himſelf. 8 

Now it is a Maxim of all Governments to pre- 
vent any uneaſineſs in their Subjects, that would 
make em think of Alterations; and tis plain that 
thoſe Governments are the moſt happy, who en- 
gage their Subjects in their Intereſt by a preſent 
Advantage, or the hopes of a future one. And 10 
know ſome at no 1 55 diſtance, ſupported ii a 
manner by the Aſſiſtance, that a careful regard to 
this Principle affords em; againſt an infinite num- 
ber of Prefllites, that muſt otherwiſe have unavoid- 
bly ſunk em. What then can make us — 

or 
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for our Intereſt to take a quite contrary "courſe? 
For it will appear from the nature of the thing, 
as well as from Experience, that Uneaſineſs under 
any Government unhioges a Man from that Go- 
vernment that makes him uneaſy : And according 
ro its different Degrees, and the different Paſſions 
that governs the uneaſy Man, makes him either 
Uſeleſs or Prejudicial. Tt he be of the mildeſt 
Diſpoſition, which carries him to extenuate an 
Injury, and his Uneaſineſs riſes no higher than 
Jealoufies and Suſpicions, yet this Man will be-- 
come «ſeleſs. But if His Natural Temper carries 
him to Reſent and Revenge, he is very likely to 
become dangerous. Hell dread the Government, 
but *cis not probable that he*M revere it: He 
is like enough to fret and complain, to ſower his 
own Blood and taint his Neighbout*s,.and to carry 
things farther than a good Subject, and an honeſt: 
Man ought. Love is the beſt Obligation to Duty, 
for *tis Conſtant and Effectual. Whereas Fear is 
a Paſſion that can only make Men do their Task 
by halves, when their Maſter's Eye is over em; 
but can never make the Maſter ſecure, when his 
Back is turn'd. i © MY): | 

The Diſſenters have always been accounted Re- 
bellious, by ſome, who would be thought the 
beſt ! iends of the Church. Tho I think any 


body that caſts but his Eye upon our Hiſtory muſt 


allow, that whatever have been the Principles of 
Diffenters, the Church has- not come at all behind 
'em in her Practice. But if the Charge were 
true, it would appear from hence at whoſe door 


it muſt lie: Since they are the cauſes of the Re- 
bellion 


The Intereſt of England, 
bellion, who provoke Men to it. And aſter Men 
are injur'd, there's no way to obviate Revenge, but 


be no better Policy to make the Diſſenters uneaſy, 
unleſs tis defign'd to confiſcate or baniſh em; 


than to ſtrike a Man, and not to endeavour to put. 


it out of his power to return the Blow. Atter 

the Edict of Nants was repeal'd, extirpating the 

Huguenots was abſolutely neceflary. Difſenters 

are conſiderable for their Number, as well as their 

| Subſtance, Some who pretend to have conſider'd 

. the mater, compute them, according to the moſt 
modeſt Computation, to bear the proportion of 

one to four. Would it be good Policy then to diſ- 

oblige a fourth part of the People of England, and 

to ſhake em off from every dependance on the 


f Government, but that of Dread and Fear? Would 


it be prudence to tempt them to murmur and re- 
pine, and ſome violent wicked Spirits perhaps to 


what is worſe? And that at a time, when to the 


great grief of every true Engliſh- man, People 
ſeem to be ſo univerſally jealous and apprehenſive: 
When Love, the band of Society and Perfection, 
ſeems to be broken; and a great many of the 
Cords with which we had bound up our Leaky 
Veſſel, burſt aſunder. Is this a time, when all 


Hands ſhould be aloft, trimming the Sails, and 


Y is | managing the Pump, to employ a great many in 
| cutting the Cords by which ſhe hangs together ? 
becauſe a few ignorant or treacherous Mariners 


better, nor ſo good, to ſupply their place. 


But 


by diſabling them to make any. So that it would 


pretend they are rotten, and yet can produce no 
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But I would not be miſtaken. I don't ſay the 
Diſſenters will ever carry it thus, and fret and re- 
pine againſt the Government, tho it ſhould diſ- 
oblige em; contrary to their avow'd Principles, 
and their peaceable Sufferings in ſome of the late 
Reigns. Nay, I muſt own their Principles would 
engage *em to perform the Duty, that they owe to 

a Government (tho it ſhould uſe them unkindly ) 
for Conſcience-ſake : Committing their Cauſe 
quietly to God, to whom Revenge belongs; and 
waiting for the time when he ſhall repay it. The 
Diſſenters have convinc'd the World too of the 
Patience of their Tempers, as well as of their Prin- 
ciples. Their Sufferings indeed may be repre- 
ſented as light and trivial at a diſtance : But they The Caſe of 
can't be thought ſo, if we would but caſt our 57 e, 
Eye back upon the Laws that were then made, 


or the manner of their Execution: Together with 
the Reaſons for which thoſe Penalties were e- 
nacted, and by whom they were both conſtitu- 


ted and inflicted. Theſe were aggravaring Cir- 
cumſtances, and would have made any Men re- 


venge the Injury, that had acted by that Principle, 


when it had been in their Power, as it was allow'd 

by all to have been in the Diſſenters power, in the 
Reign of K. James *. But I am ſure till the Paſſive- Half bel 
O -dience- Mongers have argu'd Anger and Re- I Adv. to 
venge out of human Nature, a Government ſhould 9%. 
in good Policy, treat its SubjeQs: as. Men of — 


Paſſions, and not as Men made up of Principles : fletions on 
C | 4 Book cal- 


And muſt expect, ſince Mens Paſſions are ſtronger 4% 7he 


than their Principles, that Severity will make Rights of 


Men forget their Principles, or contradict 'em. 2 = 
D 2 Or Þ. 16. 
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Or that if they ſhould not, but ſhould have Vir- 
tue enough to act above Revenge, that it is not 
the Intereſt of ſuch a Government to give them 
an opportunity to exerciſe thoſe Virtues, which 
muſt put that Government to the bluſh: And 


make the World confeſs, that inſtead of deſerving 


ſevere Treatment, they were the Men ( ſince they 
are truly. great and fit to Rule, who are fit to 
Suffer) that are to be oblig'd with Offices of 
Truſt; if it be the Decrees of Heaven, that it 
ſhould ever maintain its Reputation and Honour. 
What I have ſaid, that I may not be miſunder- 
ſtood, I'll ſum up in theſe two words. That he 
who ſhould adviſe the Government to make a Teſt 
that will diſoblige the Diſſenters, in hopes that 


they would reſent it, deſigns ill to the Security of 


the Goyernment : And that he who ſhould do it, 


in hopes that they would bear it with a Chriſtian 


Patience, is an Enemy to the Reputation of the 
Government, and to the Chriſtian Faith. 


'Thus much therefore is plain upon the Suppo- 
fition, that a Teſt that ſhould bar Diſſenters from 


Places would diſoblige them, that it would en- 


danger the Government. And I think it will ap- 
ear yet much more plainly, that ſuch a Teſt, if 


it ſhould not ruin the Government, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily weaker it, and tend to ſubvert the 
Conſtitution. For as to the firſt. Will it not 
rob the Government of the Service of a great Body 
of Men, who are as willing and as able to ſerve 
in the Commiſſions of Taxes, Peace and Lieutenan- 
cy; in the Bench of Aldermen and Affiſtants ; 
in the Courts of Judicature, and W of 

tate; 
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State ; or in Commands at Sea or Land, as any of 
their Fellow-Citizens ? Will it not take all Diſſen- 
ters out of our Navy, and keep them from liſting 
themſelves for our Land-Service ? Or is it to he ex- 
peed, that any will undergo the Dangers and Fa- 
tigues of a common Souldier, or a Seaman,, Who 
knows he can never receive any greater Reward 
than his common Pay? No, the ſame Anſwer, p 
upon all accounts, muſt be expected from a Diſ- 
ſenter, if he ſhould be ask'd to enter into her 
Majeſty's Service, that the common People of 
Rome made to the Orator, ſent to intreat *em 
to return home, from the Receſſion they had 
made to the Aventine Mount, and give their 
Names to the Service: Let them fight the Bat- 
tels [ ſaid they ] of the Commonwealth, who 
% ſhare its Advantages. But ſince we are to have 
© none of the Emoluments of a War, we'll have 
e none of its Dangers. If ſuch a Teſt as this had 
been in force under the laſt Government, had it 
not depriv'd it of the Aſſiſtance of ſome Diſſen- 
ters, in Places of the higheſt importance, who diſ- 
charg'd the great Truſt repoſed in them, to the 
ſatisfaction of his late Majeſty of ever-glorious 
Memory, and to the Shame and Silence of their 
Enemies? Had it not depriv'd the City lately, 
aud when this Bill was firſt contriv'd, of a Lord 
Mayor, who by the univerſal Conſent of all Men 
was thought to give a Pattern to all that ſhould 
ſucceed him? Such was the Impartiality and Wiſ- 
dom of his Adminiſtration, the Courteſy of his 
5 Behaviour, and the Order and Magnificence of his 
f 3X Occonomy and Entertainments. Would it not 
35 8 3 have 
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have eclips'd the Glory of her preſent Majeſty's 


Government, by having render'd his Royal High- 


neſs Prince George of Denmark incapable of that 
high Truſt, which he has executed to the great 
Honour of the Nation, in the Protection of our 
Trade, and the ſignal Victory that we have fo 
lately obtain'd ? Theſe are ſo many irrefragable In- 
ſtances, that frequenting other places to worſhip 


God has not render d Men incapable of ſerving 
their Country in any Office or Station, in Fact; 
and that conſequently if it had render'd them in- 


capable in Law, it had drawn away that Strength 
and Vigor from the Government, which has con- 
tributed to make it reach the great Deſigns of Go- 


vernment at home, and to preſerve it a Terror to 


its Enemies abroad. | 


Thus you'll incapacitate all Difſenters for Offi- 
ces: Andwhen you have done that, you need not 
do any thing more to incapacitate them from bear- 


ing a part in the Legiſlature. For when they ſhall 
no longer be in Commiſſions in the Counties, nor 
of the Bench in the Cities and Boroughs of Eng- 
land; their Intereſt in thoſe, whom they are to 
repreſent, which depends in a greater meaſure 
upon their Power and Authority than their Ca- 
pacity and Merit, muſt neceſſarily fink and fall. 
Now one muſt either ſuppoſe that the Diſſenters 
atrè really incapable of being uſeful in that honou- 
rable Body, or that the excluding 'em muſt be ve- 
ry prejudicial, But what Man or Party can have 


the impudence to deny; that the Houſe of Com- 


mons have receiv'd the greateſt Aſſiſtance from 
the accuracy and diligence of ſome Perſons and 
t Fami- 
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Families that diſſent from the Church of England; 
and who are not leſs conſiderable for their Intereſt 
in their own Countys and in Parliament, than 
for their Capacities of uſing it, to the Service of 
the Nation? I have known Diſſenters, who in their 
greateſt Intimacies have not only aſſur d me, but 
given me convincing Reaſons to believe it, to be 
no more for their Intereſt, than it is in their Power 
to ſubvert the Church. This Principle muſt keep 
XZ theſe Men from being dangerous in that great 
Aſſembly: And would not their Intereſt, which 
is known. to be ſo cloſely connected with the Li- 
berties of England, and the Moderation of the 
Church, render theſe Men the moſt highly uſeful 
in an Aſſembly, deſign'd tobe the Rampart of the 
> Liberties of England, againſt any Encroachments 
of the Crown, which the Mitre has but too gene- 
rally endeavour'd to ſupport. The Inſtance: of 
Mr. Alderman Love is very much to our preſent. 
pourpoſe, who, tho a noted Diſſenter, was the 
moſt zealous in the Long Parliament in the year 
1673. in oppoſing the Liberty that K. Charles 
the Second had given to the Diſſenters, by ſuſpen- 
ding all Penal Laws abaut?em, in a Declaration 
beating date March 15. 167-.: Declaring he had 
much rather ſtill go without that deſir'd Liberty, 
than have it in a way, that mult at the ſame time 
ruin the reſt of the Liberties of his Country. 
And he was the great Inſtrument in getting the. 
= King's Declaration voted Illegal. 
Hut there are yet other ways by which the Diſſen - 
ters are of more general Service, and in thoſe too 
this Teſt makes them »/eleſs, it cuts them off from 
| the. 
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the Body, and hinders them from performing 
any Miniſtry to the whole: For 1s it to be ex- 


nected that they ſhould give any Aſſiſtance to 
thoſe, that they think would uſe it to make them 
miſerable ? And thither all Uneaſineſs tends, in a 


greater or a leſs degree. I confeſs if the Diſſen- 


ters were all of them an inconſiderable parcel of 


People, poor and ignorant, without Intereſt or 


Influence; Their being in the Intereſt of the So- 
ciety, could do us no Service; nor their being ſe- 
parated from it, any hurt. But ſince a great ma- 
ny of the Diſſenters are Men of Senſe and Sub- 
ſtance, conſiderable by their Monys veſted in 
Trade, and the ſhare they have in the Lands of 
England; and who, with the Aſſiſtance of the 


Government, cou'd make a conſiderable Intereſt 


for its Support: It wou'd be worth the while to 
conſider, whether any of the little Ends, that the 
Enemys of the Piſſenters ſhould propoſe by dif- 
obliging em, cou'd counterballance the loſs of 
their Diredion and their Purſe. To make the Diſ. 
ſenters unconcern'd for the Commonweal, is diſ- 
charging ſo many private Sentinels, that are ge- 
nerally the firft that take and give the Alarm of 
any Dangers that threaten us; and it's a forcin 
'em to withdraw the Supplys they us'd to af 
ford. | 

The ready Subſcriptions of Mony to the Go- 
verument, was the moſt melancholy proſpect the 
French King had, during the late War. For it 
was a certain ſign, that while our Will was good, 
our Treaſure was not to be exhauſted. And tho 
there is more Blood in the Body now, than there 


Was 
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in reſpect to Proteſtant Diſſenters: 


was during ſome of the laſt Years of the late 
War, when Flanders drew away ſo conſiderable 
a part of our Nouriſhmeat ; yet if the Govern- 


ment ſhould cut off the Diſſenters from all hopes 


of Protection, Favour or Preferment, poſſibly 
it wou'd find that one of her main Arterys was 
cut, which us'd to bring her Exchequer a con- 
ſtant Supply. We ſhould learn then who were 
the Men that advanc'd Mony during the hate 
War with that readineſs and eaſe, which cou'd 
always ſupport our Credit, revive us under 
our greateſt Diſcouragements, and damp our 
Enemys in the midſt of their Succeſs. Tis in 
vain to think, that the Diſſenters, if they once 
come to be jealous of a Deſign againſt them, will 
ever be tempted by the little Baits of Diſcounts 
and Intereſts, to aſſiſt any Perſons to ruin em. 
Self-prefervation, which no other Principle can 
Rifle or reſiſt, will keep em from lending a Sword 
to any that they ſuſpect will turn its Poiat upon 
the Men that lent it: And if once our Subſcrip. 
tions ſhou'd come to fail, France will not have 
much to fear, But, there is the leſs need to in- 
fiſt on this, ſince we have been convine d more 
than once, how the remoteſt Attempts of this 


nature have affected the Public Credit. 


Since then it appears in many Inftances, and in 
the nature of the Thing, that Diſſeaters may be 
uleful Members of the Society, to what end are 
they to be cut off? The Strength and Order of a 
Country conſiſts in the Number of ſober uſeful 
Inhabitants: And to rob it of ſuch Inhabitants, or 


to ty up their hands from doing Service, is the 
higheſt 
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© higheſt Treachery any can be guilty. of. Tis like 
that barbarous Surgeon, who having another 


in his Power, and finding himſelf unſuſpected, 
ſhould cut off a ſound and uſeful Member, to ru- 
in or enervate a Body, committed to his care 
to corroborate and preſerve. Auguſtus, in one 


ol his moſt tender Minutes, and when he was af. 
fected with the greateſt concern for his Country; 


obſerving that the diſſolute Lives of the Eque- 
ſtrian Order, hindered the encreaſe of Rome, 
told them, That they were guilty of Murder, 


* Impiety, and Sacrilege, and had blended ſuch 


« a variety of Crimes together, that he knew not 
* what Names to give them or their Wickedneſs. 
What would he then have ſaid if they had depopu- 
lated a Country well inhabited; or, which is the 


ſame thing, if they had rendred thoſe Inhabitants 


meer Burdens of the Earth, uſeleſs and unſervice- 
able? I cannot ſum up what I have ſaid, both upon 
the Diſadvantage and Danger that will accrue to 
England by diſobliging the Diſſenters, better than 
in K. Charles the Second's words to his Parliament, 
after lie had ſeen the Effects of Perſecution; 
* Where he recommends to em ſeriouſly to think 
of ſome courſe to beget a better compoſure in 
© the Minds of his Proteſtant Subjects in Mat- 
« ters of Religion, whereby they might be in- 
« duc'd, not only to ſubmit: quietly to the Go- 
c vernment, but alſo chearfully to give their A- 
« ſtance to it. 'Tothis Opinion of his, and to 
what has been ſaid upon theſe Heads, the Reſo- 
lution made in that entirely Proteſtant Houſe of 
Commons, who ſent up the Excluſion Bill, upon 

bf the 
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in reſpect to Proteſtant Diſſenters: 
the Penal Laws, is very pertinent; which tho it 
indeed relates immediately to them, is by an equi - 
table conſtruction as referable to this new Teſt, 
<« Reſolved, that it is the Opinion of this Houle, 
That the Proſecution, of Diſſentets upon the 
% Penal Laws (it will be as true of any other 
e Penal Laws or Hardſhips, as thoſe that were 


© then in being) is at this time grievous to the 


« Subject, a weakning- of the Proteſtant. Intereſt, 
«* an Encouragement.to Popery, and dangerous to 


e the Peace of the 


ane | ing 4d Gorat: 
But poſſibly *twill be ſaid that, The Effect of 


this Teſt will be only like the eating away proud 
Fleſh, that better may come in its room. Very 
likely ſo in truth: For ſober virtuous Men, and 
who hold no Principles dangerous to the Conſti- 
tution, are indeed very ill Members of a Society: 


And on the other hand, Non- Abdicators, Non- 


Aſſociators, and Non - Jurors are much more uſe- 
ful Men to ſome certain Purpoles than Non: Con: 
formiſts. And when the latter muſt be kept out, 
there will be ſo many Vacancies, that the others 
muſt of neceſſity be put in, and continu'd to ſup- 
ply their place. Then the hopes of the Golden 
Age will begin to revive the dr oping Spirits of a 
great nany good Men, who had fainted if they 


had not li vd to ſee this fair proſpect of Salvation; 


by ſeeing thoſe Gentlemen fill the Offices of 
Englaod;who never qualified themſelyes by Civil 
Telts (the very, thing, they unjultly blame the 
Diſſenters for, in 3 eligious one J till 
Honour or Advantage, or may 955 0 
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as they are pleas d to phraſe it : Who were againſt 
the Abdication of the late K. James, the Aſſocia. 
tion to ſupport K. William, and the Abjuration 
of the pretended Prince of Wales, in order to 
maintain her Majeſty's unqueſtionable Right to the 
Throne, and the Succeſſion in the Proteſtant Line. 

But further: Incapacitating Diſſenters, will 
not only weaken this happy Government, by re- 
moving a great many of its Props and Supports 
at the preſent ; but ſubvert the Foundation on 
which tis built. Every one knows that the Eng- 
liſh Conſtitation conſiſts of the Prerogatives of 
the Crown, and the Liberties of the People. 

ow *tis certain that this Conftiution can only 

preferved by a Ballance of Power, or of Incli- 
nation. That is, to explain my ſelf, either by a 
Power in the Crown, as able to maintain its Pre- 
rogative, if the People ſhou'd have an inclinati- 
on to invade it; as the People have to maintain 
their Privileges, if the Prince ſhou'd have an incli- 
nation to retrench em: Or if the Crown has not 
a power to maintain its Rights,cqual tothe power 


the People have to maintain theirs; then the Pre- 


rogative of the Crown muſt ſubſiſt, either by 
taking away an Inclination from all the People of 


invading the Prerogative (which is hardly poſſi- 


ble) or from ſuch a part of them, as may 
zoſe others, that have ſuch a Deſign. And hs 
tter is all that the Crown can do here to its own 
preſervation. For ſince the Queen's Lands are not 
confiderable, nor her Tenants many; Since her 
Revenues are not great, nor her Domeſtics nume- 
rous, nor her Officers of State independent on the. 
AY. | People; 


in reſ pelt to Proteſdont \Diffenters. 

people; Since She can neither raiſe nor borrow 
Mony without the Conſent of Parliament: The 
Crown has no native or internal Power (as it Bu 
ia abſolute Monarchys) to preſerue it (elf; but 
depends upon an Taclination in a Majority of the 
People (as the Crown of Iſrael did) to maintain 
N | | Ae 


The People on the contrary have an internal 
Power by their Number, Property and ready 
Mony, to maiatain their own Privideges: againit 
any ulurpation. So that the Cale of the Prince: 
and the People are juſt oppoſite: For as the Pre- 
rogative has an inw ard. inability to maintain its 
ſelf, and depends upon a HForsignu Inolination; the 
People have an inherent: Power to maintain their 
Liberties; which can be injur'd by nothing, but 
an Inclination in a part of their own: Body to be- 
tray em, in order to enlarge thoſe of the Crown 


So then: As the Security of the Crown (as! wes 
remark'd but juſt now) depends upon this, tliat 
no Body oſ Men ſuperior to the reſt ſhou d Have 
an Inclination to rob. the Prerogative; ſo the 8e 


curity of our Libertys depends upon this, tliat no 
Body of Men ſuperior tot bie reſt; ſhould have an 
Inclin1tion to hetray; thoſet Kibertys, in order to 
enlarge the Prerogat ive of the Croun . By this: 
time I promiſe my ſelf, L have ſufficienily ex 
plain'd the meaning of a Hallanre f Pomer, and 
ot- Parties or Inclination. Andd hope it will ior 
be taken amiſs: For when we know: that the 
Sphere of our 1 the Prince's Prero- 
gative are not preſerv'dilike two Globes, ſuppor- 
ted by proper Pedeſtals, able to bear their wn 
yt 5, E 2 weight; 
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88 me Mtereſt of England, 
weight; but rather like two of Des Cartes's 
Whirlpools, by having either an equal and ne- 
ceſſary Power to preſerve themſelves, or an equal 
Power by accident to hinder mutual Deſt ruction, 
we ſhall, it may be, take more proper Methods 
to preſerve em. een, 

This by the way. But to return: An Inclina- 
tion to preſerve the Prerogative of the Crown de- 
pends upon ſuch Principles as theſe; That it is as 
much the lawful Right of the King, and as much 
for the Intereſt of England, for the Prince to en- 
joy his Privileges ( which are call'd the Preroga- 
tive) as tis for the People to enjoy theirs. And 
an Inclination in the People to preſerve” their 
Rights, depends upon ſuch Principles as theſe: 
that᷑ a King is a Miniſter of God, made to rule 

by the Conſent of the People, upon Condition, 
that he ſhall preſerve the People in their Rights 
ä and Privileges; and forfeit their Allegiance when” RX 
"Ro he breaks em. On the other fide; an Inclination inan 
the People to give up their own Rights, and to en- 
| large the Prerogative of the Crown, depends upon 
0 ſach Principles as theſe: That Kingly Power is of 
15 Divine Right: That it can be tranſmitted only 
by a deſcent in the Right Line: And that when 
it is ſo tranſmitted, there can be no Abuſe in its 
Exerciſe, for which the King can be accountable, 
or which the People ought not quietly to bear. 
If things then be thus, we need no more, to 
come to aà certain knowledg of what is the Bal. 
lance of England; and whether a Teſt which 
weakens the Diſſenters, tends to preſerve or de- 
ſtroy it; than to know who are the Men to whom 


Wh: | theſe 


in reſpect to Proteſtant Diſſenters. 29 
theſe Principles reſpectively belong: And that is 
not hard to determine. The Whigs, of which 
the Diſſenters have always made a conſiderable” 
part (and with whom that Intereſt is fo cloſely 
connected and interwoven, that it can't fail to 
ſhare the ſame fate) have been the Men noted 
for their Popular Principles, and for having al- 
ways acted ſutably thereto. They have been a 
firm Rampart to the Liberties of the People a- 
gainſt all the Aſſaults of Arbitrary Power; and 
have ſo heartily oppos d the Deſigns of ill Reigns, as 
to get the Names of Commonwealths-men But WhO 
to ſhew. that they. were thoro' Friends to our 
Conſtitution, and were for defending the Pre- 
rogative veſted in a good Prince, Who they 
knew would uſe it to their Advantage, and 
who deſerv'd Marks of their Gratitude, for the 
reat Deliverance he had wrought, have gone fo 
far on the obliging ſide in the late Reign, as to 
be termed Apoſtates and Courtiers, in reproach. 
To contract the whole of this matter into as 
narrow a compaſs as we can, that it may be ſcen 
at one view, take this Abſtract of the Demon- 
ſtration. If the preſervation of the Ballance cor 
Conſtitution of England depend upon a preſerva. 
tion the Prerogative on the one hand, and the 
Libert ies of the People on the other: If moreover 
the Prerogative can't be preſerv'd, nor the Liber- 
ties of the People deſtroy'd (Which are the only Al- 
terat ions we can fear) but by an aclination inthe! 
People to preſerve the one, and not to give up the 
other: If moreover theſe Inclinations to preſerve 
the one, and not to give up the other, depend up- 
| on. 


e Titereſt- of England, 


on Popular: Prineiples; and! the Whigs: are the 


Men noted for: thoſe | Principles, and a ſteddy 
Practice conformable thereto. And if laſt of afl 
the Diſſenters are known to be the Men, with 
whom the W hig-Intereſt muſt riſe and fall; It 
is certain, that to weaken the Diffenters, is to 
deſtroy the Ballance of England. 
Or if you will, you may view the Demonſtta- 
tion in this Light. No Government can be 
happy but by one of theſe three ways: Either 
by wholeſom Orders, good Men, or cautious ones. 


Wholeſom Orders make Legiſlators and Magi- 


ſtrates both Wiſe and Honeſt. Legiſlators and 

Magiſtrates that are both Wiſe and Honeſt; render 
ſuch Orders needleſs by their Wiſdom and Honeſty. 
And thoſe that are cautious do the ſame thing by 
their Craft and Fear. Lacedemon is an inſtance of 
the firſt ſort: Who by the meer Mechaniſm of her 
Rules made ĩt in a manner impoſſible for any part 
ofethe Legiſlative or Executive Power to do amiſs. 
Rome in its Iafancy, and under her Conſuls, is an 

Inſtance of the ſecond: Who without the help of 
good Orders, by the meer Virtue and Strength of- 
Genius, that was fo notorious in her Senators and 
Magiſtrates, raiſed her ſelf: to be the Envy of her 
own, and the Admiration of future times. Our 


— 


oon Country may ſerve as an Inſtance of the third: 
Where think tis beyond diſpute, that our Con- 
ſtitut ion leaves room for Legiſlators, Miniſters and 
Magiſtrates to ſheuthemſelves in their own Co- 
lours3- andaccordingly we ſee their Actions are al- 
ways of theirown-Complexion:-And we cannot be 
ſa vain as. to brag of our Race at preſent, It muſt 


be 


in reſpect to Proteſtant Difſenters, | 
de own'd that the Heroic Virtue that might 
ſupport us by its own force, and give a tinQure 
to all that we do, has been ſpent ſome years ago. 
Since then we cannot depend 1. — Mens Inclina- 
e 


tions to be honeſt, We muſt depend upon their 
Fear of being bihef wife. That Fear is only to be 


rais% and ſupported by the view of à Power that 

is able to call them to account. But when the far 

reater part of the Legiſlature, Magiſtracy and 

Miniſtry ſball act 4 the fame Notions and Tncli-: 
nations, who will 


then fear as their Check® >? 
Aid yer tis evident, this will be the caſe, Wiler 
either of the Parties which are now pretty even; 


come to be wtaken'd or deftroy*d.. - The Confti-. 
tut ion bf Euglatid eonſiſts in a Ballance of my - 
7 


as the Libertys of Europe do in 4 Ballince 


WW Powers. We Fnd to our Colt that they are tor to 


be maintain'd by meer Treaties ; nor by the Ho- 
riour of Sovereign Princes, and their want of In- 


dclination to invade them: But they are fupported 
and prefery'd by keeping every Government iu 


ſuch Circumſtanees, as to be afraid to undermine 
the Liberties of Europe, or openly to attack ef, 
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left the reft call them to account,” But as When 


= we ſuffer any Power in Europe to become exorbis 

tant, and out of the reach of the Reft; we de“ 
& * troy cue Liberties of Europe 
bo one of the Parties in England to be above the 


80 when we al- 


Check of the other, we muſt bid farewel to its 
e „ / ofrengtr 
And if we may be allow'd to look Abroad, let 


us fee what Conſequences this Teſt muſt. have 
chere: "Tis the Honbur of England at preſent 
9 ; | 2 
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do be apply'd to, as the Head of the Confederacy, 
3 and the Protectreſs of the Liberties of Europe. 
| ib But when ſhe has loſt her own Liberties, or en- 

; danger'd them, is ſhe like to remain in the ſame 
Conſideration ? . No, 'tis for free Governments 
to become the Patrons of the Oppreſſed. But a 

Country that has loſt her own Liberties, . never 
had the honour to reſtore or maintain thoſe of 
her Neighbours. We have the happineſs too at 

| preſent to have Alliances with the Dutch, the 

| ing of Pruſſia, and ſome other Presbyterians of 

| Germany. But is it likely that they ſhould re- 

poſe auy great Confidence in us if we perſecute 

their known Friends, and the Men of their Stamp 

and Profelſion? Can they ſuppoſe that we can 
bear any good Will to Presbyterian Allies, when RT 
ve ſhew ſo little to Presbyterian Subjects? Such ME 

à Suppoſit ion in them would be Fondneſs and | 
not Policy. For ſince the peaceable  SubjeQi- 

2 the Presbyterians, and their readineſs to 
1 er ve the Government, won't free them from the he 

Government's Diſpleaſure : Can our Foreign Al-. 

lies ſuppoſe their, Service or Alliances can ſecure 

them againſt the like Diſpleaſure, when occafioa 
- ſerves, It was argued I remember a few years 

ſince, when a Bill for diſinheriting Popiſh Heirs. 

| Was upon the ſtocks, that we ought not to deal 

ſeverely with the Papiſts, becauſe it wou'd beget 
a miſunderſtanding in our Popiſh Allies: But 1 
ſuppoſe our refin'd Politicians will be able to find 
aut ſome Diſparity in the caſe of Presbyterians. 
It was ſaid too, that a Complaint being made 
againſt ſome Perſons, by .a Roman Catholic, 125 
eee . 
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in reſpect to Proteſtant Diſſenters: 
forwarding that Bill, They excus'd themſelves 
upon this account, that in all likelihood it would 
break the Confederacy with our Roman Catholic 
Allies: Upon which Reply, he went away pret 


eaſy under the Hardſhip. If this be true, and 
the thing at that time was I remember very 


con fidentiy reported, and generally believ?d, there 
may be ſome other effect of this Teſt, beſides 
breaking in upon Hypocriſy. By all that we 
have ſaid upon this Head, it appears, how ſuch a 
Teſt as this muſt affect our Credit, Alliences, and 
the Liberties of Europe, as well as our own. Cas · 
HU 100. 1 8 ik"; 
And thus I have diſpatch'd the firſt Confide- 
ration; What is the Intereſt of the Government 
of England. Let us now conſider what is the 
Intereſt of the Church. And for God's lake, Bre- 
thren of the Church of England, do you conſider 
it well your ſelves: Lay aſide Prejudice and 
Paſſion: Forget old Quarrels, and little Piques 
a later date: Bring a Mind willing to be convinc 
and reconcil'd : And then tell me, Whether it can 
be for the Reputation of a Chriſtian Church, (whoſe 
Duty it is to repreſent the Meekneſs and For- 
bearance, the Gentleneſs, and the Kindneſs of 
our Common Lord in all her Proceedings) to uſe 


her "tereſt with the Government to treat the 


Diſſenters with Severity, who ate of the ſame 


Body, and have the ſame Spirit, and are call'd in 


one and the ſame hope of our Calling; having 
one Lord, one Faith, one Bapt iſm, one God and 
Father of us all. Will this Carriage recommend 
Religion, and be a convincing Proof, that that 

* | good 
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good Spirit of Chriſt guides you, whoſe Preſence 
alone makes your Acts to have any Force or Au- 


thority? Or can it be an Inſtance of your Kind- 


neſs, to deprive your Brethren, the Diſſenters, of 
the Advantages, to which their Birth gives them 
a juſt Title, as any you can lay Claim to; and 
which -by conſequence they ought equally to 
ſhare? Can a Deſign to engroſs the Advantages 
of the Society, when you bear but a part of its 
Burdens, proceed from that Wiſdom that is from 
above, which is kind, gentle, peaceable, eaſy to 
be intreated, and which is alike free from Partia- 
lity and Hypocriſy ? Or has it not rather that 
Selfiſhneſs, whoſe Property it is to ſeek its own 
things; and not the things of another, which 
diſcovers it to be of a lower Original? And tho 


ſome Men heated by fighting Prizes in Divinity, 


and blinded by the Duſt they raiſe, may fondly 
imagine, that ſuch a Proceeding will be taken for 


à juſt Temporal Diſcipline (a thing foreign to 


the deſign of the Goſpel) that ought to be uſed to 
reclaim” Schiſmatics; yet will not others, that 
are in a better 3 to ſee Truth than they, 
when they conſider how little of Spiritual Cen- 
ſüre, the Church of England uſes to her corrupt 
Members; rather think ſuch a Severity to be 
Opiniativeneſs and Obſtinacy, and an effect of 
Heat and Paſſion, than any true Diſcipline us'd 
towards Members that are cut off, in order to re- 
duce them? For will it be poſſible for you to 


maintain that Reverence and Efteem in the 


Minds of Men, that belongs to you and to your 


Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, when. you commit the 
| 8 Error, 
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in reſpelt to Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
Error *#, you have confeſt the Artifice of the 
Papiſts had led you into in the late Reigns, in the 
Severities you us'd to the Diſſenters? and in 
breaking the Promiſe you have ſo often made to 


come to a better F Temper, and never to be guilty 
23 F 2 | of 
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* Srilling fleet's Charge to his Clergy ar bis HI Viſutation, p. 
An 3 the Church of England, with relation to the” Spree 


of Perſecution with which ſhe is accusd, p. 6. | 
+ The Biſhops in their Petition to K. James aſſure him, that 


their unwillingneſs to read his Declaration, did not proceed from 
any want of Duty and Obedience to bis Majeſty, nor from any 
want of due Tenderneſs to Diſſenters, in relation to whom they 


were willing to come to ſuch a T emper, as ſhould be thought fit 
when that Matter ſhould be conſider d. l And in their Advice to i 


the ſaid King, they deſire his Majeſty to iſſue out Writs for a Free 
and Regular Parliament, in which the Church of England might 


be ſecur d according to the Act of Uniformity, and Proviſion 


made for a due Liberty of Conſcience. 15 
And in the account of that Advice, entituled, An Account 


of the late Propoſals made by the Archbiſhop, with ſome other 


Biſhops to his Majeſty, in a Letter to M. B. Eſq; the Author has 


this Paſſage : I do aſſure you, and I am certain I have the hast 


grounds in the whole World for my Aſſurance, that the Biſhops 


will never ftir one jot from their Petition; but that they mh 
et 


whenever that happy Opportunity ſhall offer it ſelf, 
Prot ant Diſſenters find that they will be better than their 


Word given in their famous Petition. 


In an Apology for the Church of England, with relation to 
the Spitit of Perſecution, with which the is accus d: The Re- 
verend Author ſpeaking of the Clergy of the Church of England, 
lays, Their Piety and Virtue, and the Proſpect that they now haue 
of ſuffering themſelves, put us beyond all doubt as to their Sinceruy : 
aud if ever God in his Providence brings it (the Church of England] 
again into a ſetled State, out of the Storms into which our Per 
and Folly, as well as the Treachery of others, have braught us; 


it cannot be imagin d, that the Biſhops will go off. from 17 


"The Intereſt of England, 
of the ſame miſtake again? Or rather will not 
this Procedure< procure you thoſe Characters, 
which it will beſequally ſcandalous for others 
to give, or for yowrto deſerve ? 

But further, Brethren, ſuppoſing your Re- 
putation be out of the Caſe, can it be for your 
Safety, to do any thing that ſhall weaken this Go- 
vernment, under which our Religion is protected, 
and upon which the Intereſt of the Reformation 
does depend? Is it conſiſtent with your Security, to 
uſe your Endeavours to ſplit the Proteſtant Inte- 
reſt into Parties, and to widen the Breach, when 
"tis attaqu'd by the Devil, heading an 1 

| | ciſts, 
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Foderate Reſolutions, which they have now declar'd : And 
they continuing firm, the weak and indiſcreet Paſſions of any 
of the Inferior Clergy muſt needs vaniſh, when they are under 
the Conduct of wiſe and worthy Leaders, And I will boldly 
fy this, That if the Church of England, after ſhe has got 
out of this Storm, will return to hearken to the Peevithneſs of 
ſome ſowr Men, ſhe will be abandon'd both of God and 
Man, and will ſet both Heaven and Earth againſt her. 
The Nation ſecs too vilibly how dear the Diſpute about Con- 
formity has coſt us, to ſtand any more upon ſuch Punctilio's: 
And theſe in whom our Deliverance is wrapt up, underſtand this 
Matter too well, and judge too right of it, to imagine that ever 
they mill be Prieft-ridden in this Point. So that all - 
ations concur to make us conclude there is no danger of our. 
Pplitting a ſecond time upon the ſame Rock, And indeed if 
any Argument were wanting to compleat the Certainty of 
this Point, the wiſe and generous Behaviour of the main. 
Body of the Diſſenters in this preſent Juncture, has given 
them ſo juſt a Title to our Friendſhip, that we-muſt reſolve 
to {et all the World againſt us, if we can ever forget it, 
and if we do not make them all the returns of Eaſe and 
Favor When it is in our Power to do it. 
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in reſpect to Proteſtant Diſſenters. 
Deiſts, and practical Atheiſts at home, and a Con- 
federacy of Papiſts abroad? Shall the Zeal of 
propagating Hereſy joyn ſeparate Intereſts, and 
unite the Heads of diſtant Countrys ; And ſhall: 
not a holy Fear of their Succeſs, and a pious Re- 
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The Biſhop of Sarum in his Reflections on a Bookconeerning 


the Rights of an Engliſh Convocation, giues us a very full Ae- 


count of the Promiſes the Church of England made in King 
Fames's: Reign: For, ſays he, The Biſhops in the former 
Reign had in that Petition, upon which they ſuffered fo glo- 
rioully, expreſs'd a readineſs to come to a juſt Temper in all 
the Matters of difference among us, when they be 
brought before them in Convocation or Parliament. And 
among other Meſſages that were ſent over to the King, be- 
ing then Prince of Orange ;. one was, that he would wie all 
his Intereſt among the Diſſenters, to hinder them from run- 
ning into the Declaration, and to the Deſign that was then 
promoted of animating them againſt the Church. Of this 
i s be ) I.may be allowed to ſpeak confidently, becauſe it paſ- 
7 through my own Hands; and I drew the Direct ions that 
were given to an Eminent Perſon, whowas imploy d in it. Dp- 
on theſe Reaſons it was, that the Prince promis d in bis Decla-- 
ration, with which he came over, that he would uſe his Endea- 
vours to bring about the ſo-much deſir d Union, between the 
Church of England and the Diſſenters. So their Majeſties - 
were under Engagements to make the-Experiment. . 
hence it plainly appears, that the endeavouring to unite the 


Church and the Diſſenters, for which the late King and Queen, of 


ever glorious Memory, have been thought tao great Favonrers of 
the D.,..:ters, was as much the Biſhops act, as theirs : Only with 
this difference, that the Biſhops mov d it in their Afittions, 
and they and the Clergy drew back upon their deliverance \ and 
that their. Majefties were true to their Word, after God had 
'bleft em with Succeſs. | Aud 

Maſt of theſe Citations the Judicious Mr. C has made, 
in that Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's Life, with which he hat 
lately oblig'd the World. But they were ſo neceſſary here, that 
Icon d not paſs them by. | | 
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ſolution to reſiſt it, cement us; when by having 
the Place of our Nativity common to us both, 


we have a common Intereſt, and a common End 


to purſue ? Or is an endeavour to difoblige the 


Diſſenters, the way either to unite and ſtreugthen 


us athome; or to obtain that better correſpondence 
with the Proteſtants abroad, which you have 


profeſt to be your Intereſt, and your Reſolution, 


*in the time of your diſtreſs? May you not juſtly 


expect, if you forget or contradict the Reſolu- 
tions you made in your Sufferings, when Men 


generally conſider moſt, and think beſt; that God 


or his own Honour, and the Honour of your 


Proteſtant. Church, will repeat thoſe Afflictions, 
to bring you to the ſame happy Temper again ? 


For God's ſake, Brethren, let us not provoke the 
Lord our God, for he is a jealous God; but the 
rather one another to Condeſcenſion, and to Peace. 
And indeed if you will but give your ſelves leave 
to reflect, Intereſt as well as Duty, will ſollicit 
you to entertain ſuch. Deſigns of Kindneſs and 


Moderation. For, has the Church of England 


more to fear from the Diſſenters, who agree with 
her in 36 of her Articles, and differ from her but in 


„ 


* The Marquis of Hallifax, in his Letter of Advice to Diſ. 


ſenters ſays, that All former haughtineſs towards the Diſſenters, 

was for ever extinguiſhed ;, and that the Spirit of Perſecution 
was turned into a Spirit of Peace, Charity, and Condeſcenſion; 
that the Church of England was convinced of its Error in being 
ſevere to them. And all thinking Men were come to a general 
Agreement, no more to cut themſelves off from the Proteſtants 
abroad, but rather inlarge the Foundations upon which we 
are to build our Defences againſt the Common Enemy. 
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three; than ſhe has from Atheiſts and Deiſts, who 
diſown 'em all, and the Holy Books, in which they 
are contain'd? Or is ſhe in more danger from 
Nonconformiſts, who are incorporated with her 
into ſeveral Societies, to ſupport the Credit of Re- 
ligion; and were never particularly blam'd for bes; 
traying it, by an ill Life and Practice ; than from 
thoſe Libertines, who diſown all Religion in 
Fact, and expoſe it to contempt? Or to be free, 
has the true and antient Church of England more 
to fear from Diſſenters, who often join with her 
ia worſhipping their common Lord; than from 
= thoſe Gentlemen, who in one breath ſay that all 
E Schiſmatics (and ſuch they ſay are all thoſe who- 
have left the Center of Union) are out of all 
ordinary means of Salvation; and that conſe- 
= quently they had rather be Papiſts than Schiſ- 
matics; and in the next inveigh againſt the Go- 
vernment, for depoſing A—p S— -t, and 
agaiaſt the Church, from falling from that Cen- 
ter of Union. (ſuppos'd.to be the Corner · ſtone of 
the Building) and immediately retire. from her 
| Communion (I ſuppoſe as Schiſmatical) to Con- 
venticles of their own? If not, and it appear 
that the Church of England. is in greater danger 
from the Enemies of Religion, and of the Go- 
. vernn” it; and from ſome of her violent Friends, 
= who ſubvert her Conſtitution, whilſt they pre- 
tend to put her upon a better Foundation; than 
me has from the Diſſenters, who ſtand upon the 
ſame bottom, and only differ in the Plainneſs and 
& Simplicity. of the Superſtructure: Then certain- 
ly *cis not only agauuſt the Reputation and Safety, 
" | but. 
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0 bat "highly for the Intereſf of the Church of 


England, to incorporate their Strength with her 


own, that ſhe may withſtand the better the De- 
ſigns of her Enemies. And indeed the Diſſenters 


will ſooner or later be found the Ballance of Re- 


ligion as well as of the Civil Conſtitution. But 


if notwithſtanding all that can be faid, the 


Church of England will remaia of the Opinion 
that the Diffenters are her Enemies: For God's 
ſake, ſince they are leſs dangerous than the reſt, 


let her reſerve her Endeavours to weaken them 
till the laſt. 

But perhaps it will be objected, That all that 
has been ſaid will be to no purpoſe ; Since all my 
Arguments are built upon the Suppoſition, that a 
Negative Teſt, obliging all Perſons in Office to 
forbear going to a Meeting, will diſoblige the 
Diſſenters, and turn them out of their Places: 


Whereas the Diffeaters have ſhewn, that nothing 


ſhall-bar them from Advantages. For that ſince 
ſo many of them haye play d the HMpocrite ſo no- 
Forioufly, and have taken the Sacrament according 
to the Church of England, tis not to be ſuppos'd 
that they will boggle at any thing that ſhall be re- 
quir'd, to qualify them for a Place. Now if this 
ObjeQion be of force, I wowd gladly knew to 


what end the Teſt is made: Since it appeas from 


the Objection, that this will do the Church no 


Service, and yet be a Temptation to the Diſſen- 


ters to play the Hypoerite and wound their Con- 
ſciences: For certainly a Number of Men that 
ſhall only go into a Church todiſguiſe their Opi- 
nions, and to keep their Places; and ſhall laugh 

; at 
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- at her Modes of Worſhip, as ſoon as ever they 
are got out, are not likely to become very ſincete 
themſelves, or to ſtrengthen the Church meerly 
by being her reputed Members. For as it was 
once remark'd by a Great Man in the Houſe of 
Commons; What Love, Friendſhip, or Obedi- 


— 


as are forc'd to come to Church? How can they 
be depended on, or the Church ſtrengthned? 


« You may prevent their Conventicles, and force 


them either to come to Church, or pay Fines, 
and be impriſon'd: But you cannot expect 
* that Force ſhould alter their Opinions or Af- 
&« feftions, without which the Church can never 
be theſtronger. Nay this is one way amongſt 
others, by which the Perſecution of Diſſenters 
has always been to the prejudice of an Eſtabliſh'd 
Church in all Countrys, and a Toleration always 


to its Advantage. 7 
But farther : If it appear, that the Diſſenters 
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© ence can the Church expect from ſuch Perſons mens, 
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might qualify themſelves for an Office, by re- 


ceiving the Sacrament after the manner of the 
Church of England, according to their known 
Principles, and the Rules of the Goſpel: Then 
it will follow that there is no likelihood of their 
complying with the one, from their compliance 
-withtl other, Since as none will deny but a 


Law forbidding Diſſenters in Office to go to 
Meetings, will thwart their own Principles; ſo 


to hinder Occaſional Communion with the 
Church, will be prov'd directly oppoſite to the 
Rules of the Goſpel. If this can be made out, 
the Objection will . And it will 

be 
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be made to appear at the ſame time, that it doe) 


not follow from the Diſſenters qualifying thèm- 
ſelves for Offices, by a Sacramental Teſt, that 
they deſerve to be cenſur'd for the odious Crime 
of Hypocriſy, or for any other. Since it will 
appear that they have aQted conſiſtently with 
their own Principles, and the Example of the 
Apoſtles. _ 

To ſhew this, We muſt call to mind, that the 
Diſſenters hold the Church of England to be 4 
true Church of Chriſt : But at the ſame time ac- 
count ſome of her Modes of Worſhip irregular 


and corrupt: and a great many more of them in- 


different, not only in their own Nature, but af- 
ter they are enjoin'd by the Gqvernors of the 
Church. And conſequently that upon theſe and 
ſome other Reaſons, not at all pertinent to the 
preſent Caſe, the Church of England is not 
Jo well conſtituted for Edificat ion as their own. 
Theſe are the known Principles of Diſſenters, 
and thoſeby which their Occaſional Communion 
with the Church of England, may be vindicated 
from the high Crime of Hypocriſy, which is 
laid to their Charge. For from their owning 
the Church of England a true Church of Chriſt, 
it follows, that they think it lawful, to have Com- 


* 


munion with her. For ſince ſhe is united to Chriſt 


the Head, the Diſſenters have a ſecret and inviſi- 
ble Communion with her in the ſame Spirit of 


Grace, and the ſame Supplys : And have an Ap. 


arent and Viſible Communion with her in the 
me Paith, the ſame Eſſentials of Worſhip, and 


all the Fundamental Rules of Diſcipline : And 
conle- 
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2 might have the: ſame viſible Com- 
union in all the Modes of her Worſhip and — 
Diſcipline too; were it not for thoſe other Prin- 
ciples of theirs, which we have juſt now men- 
tion'd. LL | | 
The Firſt is, That they are of Opinion that 
they cannot edify ſo well by them as by their own: 
that is, that they are not ſo likely tobe made better 
Men, and more uſeful Neighbours, by the Modes 
of the Worſhip and Diſcipline of the Church of 
England, as by thoſe of the Proteſtant Diſſenters. 
But if it happen upon any Occaſion, that they 
can bring more Glory to God, and be better 
edify'd by worſhipping God according to the 
Modes of Worſhip us'd in the Church of Eag- 
land, than without them in their own Aſſem- 
blies; then they think they may lawfully join 


with her in thoſe too. Now ſome Diſſenters 


are of Opinion, that this Occaſion returns as of- 
ten, as *tis neceſſary, by Communicating with 
the Church of England, to demonſtrate the 
_ charitable Opinion they have of Her: That 
they own her a True Church of Chriſt, and on- 
ly ſeparate from her, becauſe of her want of 


ruf Ceremonys in the Worſhip of God, and 
becauſe ſhe is not fo likely in their Opinion to im- 
prove *em in Chriſtian Knowledg and Virtue as 
their own. Now hereby they do but aſſert in 
Practice, what they own in Principle; and act 
agreeably to that Chriſtian Spirit, which obliges 
em to go as far to the healing of Breaches as they 
can; to excite and 3 their Brethren * 
2 an 
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Diſcipline, her impoſing indifferent and cor-— 
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and to repreſent the Chriſtian Inſtitution ag a 
Doctrine that anſwers the Deſign of its Promul- 
gation: Which was the good Will of Heaven to- 
wards Men, and Peace among the Inhabitants of 
the Earth. But others are of Opinion, that this 
Occaſion only returns, when they. qualify them. 
ſelves for ſome Office, wherein they may be uſe- 
ful to Mankind and to their Country, in ſecur- 
ing Religion againſt the Outrages of the common 
Enemy. Whether this was the End that the 
Diſſenters propos'd to themſelves in Occaſio- 
nal Communion, to qualify themſelves for an 
Office; yet it muſt be allowed to their Honour, 
that this has been the Effect. And indeed be- 
ſides that one ought in Charity to think the beſt 
of 'em, all things concur to keep us from con- 
cluding, that either Honour or Secular Intereſt 
cou'd engage em in ſuch a Practice. The Ex- 
penſiveneſs of moſt of the Offices for which Diſ- 
{enters have qualify*d themſelves, takes off Inte- 
reſt from being the Temptation. And as the 
known Practice of moſt of 'em in Occaſional 
Communion before an Office made it neceſſary, 
is a full vindication of them from ſuch a Surmiſe: 


Sir T. Ab. So the great Endeavours which that worthy Gen- 
1 


tleman made (againſt whom this Cry was the 
loudeſt ) to keep out of all Offices, from his ini- 
mitable Modeſty, and his Senſe of the Greatneſs 
of the Truſts, may ſerve as his particular Juſtifi- 
cation. | 2 
The ſecond is, That tho the Church of Eng- 


land be a true Church of Chriſt ; yer that her | 


Modes of Worſhip are not only indifferent in their 
own 
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own Nature; but remain ſo, even after the Go · 
vernours of the Church have done all they can 
to make em neceſſary. And that every Chriſti», 
an retains a liberty to ule. or not to uſe em, ac- 
cording as his Prudence ſhall direct; regulated 
by thoſe Rules that are laid down in the Writings. 
of the Apoſtles, about the uſe of indifferent 
Things. Now the Diſſenters think that joining 
with the Church in thoſe Ceremonies would be 
betraying Chriſtian Liberty, and countenancing; 
Rigorous Impoſitions : whereas they think them- 
ſelves oblig'd to defend their Freedom, and by no 
means to give others any Occaſion to. conclude, 
from any Practice of theirs, that they hold ſuch. 
Human Inventions either neceſſary or expedient. 
But if any Circumſtances free their Communion. 
with the Church in any of her Ceremonies, from 
theſe Inconveniences: And that they may join 
in ſuch Parts of her Worſhip without giving up. 
their own Freedom, or abetting Human Re- 
ſtraint; or, which comes to the ſame thing, with-- 
out making it a neceflary Inference from their. 
Practice, that they think ſuch Rites and Cere- 
monies either Proper or Neceſſary: Then they 
think they may lawfully join with her in her Wor- 


-ſhip, tho mixt with ſome Rites of. Human In- 


ſtitution. Now {ome Diſſenters are of Opinion. 
that their Communion with the Church of Eng- 
land is ſufficiently guarded againſt theſe Inter- 
pretations, by frequenting the Communion of. 
the Church but ſeldom, and keeping ſtatedly to, 
their own., But others are of opinion, that it is. 
belt guarded againſt. theſe Inferences, when they, 

5 Com- 
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Communicate with che Church of England, as 
oblig d by AR of Parliament, thereby to declare 
that they are no Papiſts, to qualify themſelves for 
an Office, in which they think, they may do their 
Country Service. Since nothing can be more 
obvious, than that in this caſe, they hold Com- 


: 
5 


munion with the Church of England as a true 


Church of Chriſt, without owning her Modes of 
Worſhip expedient or neceſſary. For when a 
Diſſenter receives the Sacrament with che Church 
of England, primarily as a Religious AQ, and 


to a Civil purpoſe in a Secondary Senſe ; which 


purpoſe the Act of Parliament ſets forth, is to 
declare he is no Papiſt: No Man can conclude 


from his Communion with the Church of Eng- 


land in this caſe, ( what he might, did the 
Act of Parliament ſet forth, it was to declare 
himſelf of the Church of England) that he 
thinks theſe Modes neceflary or expedient : Since 


this can only be the Inference in ſuch a caſe. 
He is no Papiſt, therefore he approves of the Ce- 
remonies of the Church of England. 


- Moſt of the Diſſenters go farther, and think 
the Church of England, tho a true Church, to 
have ſome Modes of her Worſhip and Diſcipline 


corrapt und irregalar. Now tho they cannot have 
a ſtated Communion with her in any part of her 


Worfhip; nor any Occaſional Communion in 


thoſe parts, which they think corrupt, leſt they 


fhould countenance theſe Corruptions, and give 
occaſion to others, to conclude, they think her 
way of Worſhip preferable to their own: Vet 
when upon any Occaſion the Circumſtances of 
thisgs 
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| things will allow them to have Communion in 
part of Worſhip, that is pure and uncor- 
_ rupted, without countenancing the Corruptions 
introduc'd in others: Or giving any occaſion to 
conclude they prefer her Modes of Worſhip to 
thoſe of the Difſenters, who in their opinion, have 
kept the Divine Inſtitutions without any altera- 
tion; then they think they may lawfully have 
Communion with the Church of England for the 
Reaſons aforeſaid. In the Rule the Diſſenters 
agree, tho in the Application indeed they have 
ſome difference. For ſome are of opinion that 
Communicating but ſeldom with the Church of 
England is a ſufficient Guard againſt counte- 
nancing any of her Irregularities, or her Defects: 
And others are of opinion that communicating 
with her to qualify themſelves for an Office 
( lince in that caſe the Legiſlature has declar'd it 
is only to give a Sacramental Security that they 
are not Papiſts) is the only, or at leaſt the beſt 
guard againft it. To ſum up theſe Opinions of 
the Diſſenters in a word. The firſt of their Prin- 
ciples obliges them to hold conſtant Communion with 
the Church of England; but the others ſuperſede it, 
and make the Diſſenters abſtain from that Com- 
munion, till the Circumſtances of Things remove 
tho/ Principles out of the way; and then upon that 
occaſion, the firſt is of force. From all this-ir ap- 
pears, that the Diſſenters may without incurring 
the Charge of Fhpocriſy. (or indeed of making a- 
Religious Act ſerve meerly to a Secular Intereſt ) 
receive the Sacrament Occaſionally in the Church: 
of England, when they can't do it /atedly; and 
| | ot eſpecially 
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eſpecially to qualify themſelves for an Office, when 
they can t receive it, in mann other caſes. And ſince 
it, appears that the Diſſenters have not contra- 
dicted their Principles in taking the Poſitive Teſt 
now in being; let it not be thought, till it can be 
prov'd, that a Negative Teſt can conſiſt with 
thoſe Principles (which Iam ſure it never can) 
that it will not diſoblige the Diſſenters, becauſe 


that for the Advantage of a Place, they will be 


brought to comply. | 

Thus it appears that the Diſſenters agree with 
themſelves. Let us fee now whether they can 
produce Apoſtolical Example, to ſupport their 
Practice: And indeed that ſeems to be very full 
on their ſide. But to ſet the Practice of the 
Apoſtles in a proper Light, we muſt repreſent 
the ſtate of the Reform'd World in their times. In 
which there were two ſorts of Worſhippers of 
the true God by Jeſus Chriſt. The one reform d 
from the Religion of the Jews, the other from the 


Idolatry of the Gentiles. The Reformation of the 


Jews was reſtrain'd to Doctrine: In which they 
went ſo far as to become a true Church of Chriſt, 
wherein Salvation was to be obtain'd. For they 
beliey*d that Jeſus of Nazareth was the Meſſias 
that had been promis'd of God to their Fa- 
thers: That he had ſuffer'd upon a Croſs, but 
was riſen again from the Dead, and aſcended up 
into the Heavens. Conſequent to this the 
believ'd, that they were to be juſtified by Faith 
in the Croſs: of Chriſt from thoſe Sins, from 
which they could not be acquitted by the Law 
of Moſes. And that whereas the Jewiſh Puri- 
| flications 
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fications only avail'd to the cleanſing of the Fleſh, 

their Conſciences ſhould be ſanctified by the Gift 

of the* Holy Ghoſt, ſent by Jeſus Chriſt, who 

was aſcended above the Heavens. And laſt of 

all, that thro? his ReſurreQion, they ſhould obtain 

a Reſurrection to Eternal Life. This was the 

ſum of the Apoſtles Preachiag, and of their 

Reformation. But in all other things they ſtill-> 

obſerv'd the Law of Moſes. The Rites of their 

old Religion were retain d: Tho ſome of 'em, 

which they pretended to have receiv'd from the 

Tradition of the Elders, had. corrupted the Wor- 

ſhip of God to a very great degree; as our 8a- 

viour often teſtifies. The reſt being inſtituted Mark 9. 3, 

by God but for a time, which was then expir'J, #7 © 5 

were all indifferent. None of them tended to Gal. 6. rs. 

Edification, but rather to the miniſtring Queſtions 

and Scruples to the Conſciences of the weak and 1 Tim. :. 

unlearned, being of a troubleſom nature, embar- 4. | 

raſſing ſincere Godlineſs, and the Remains of a E. u 76. 

Burden, that neither they nor their Fathers were Cala. 

able to bear. Theſe Rites were ſtill impos'd up. *r. 10. 

on all by the High-Prieft and his Kindred, toge- 

ther with the Elders, the Repreſentative Body 

of the Jewiſh Church. And the Jews ſubmirted 

to the Tmpoſition, as well thoſe who reform'd, as 

thoſe wuo did not. And as all who would not 

conform to. them were held to be without the 

Pale of the Church, Infidels and Sinners of the 

| Gentiles, with whom it was not lawful, no not 

ſo much as to eat: So whoever among the Jews 

did relinquiſh them, was thought a Subverter of 

the World, and of alf oO was good. And it 838 
was 
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was about. ſuch Tort” of Offenders that their Ee 
cleſiaſticat Cenſures were in à manner wholly 
3 taken up. They animadverted ſeverely. upon 
Mat. 23. Neglects of the leſſer Matters of the Law, whitft 
© 23-24-25 breaking in upon Eſſentials was not thought cri- 
minal. And according to their Cuſtoms and 
Nat. 23. 5, Traditions, by which they interpreted the Law, 
1 tho in many caſes directly oppoſite to the Law, 
they often cenſur'd thoſe who broke a Cuſtom to 
obſerve the Law of God. So that their Diſei- 
Mark 1.8, Pline was become like their Doctrine, wholly 
9, 10, 11. Irregular and Corrupt, But in order to ſupport 
it, and to give their Diſcipline and Doctrine the 
countenance of the Law, they allow'd no Perſon 
a Right to Preach, or to Interpret the Law, but 
N him that had receiv'd that Right from the ſame 
| Mar. r2.2, Men, that he had the Traditions, he was to teach. 
1 „ Hle was to have this Power convey'd to him by 
q the Impolition of Hands of the Elderſhip; who 
1 pretended to have their Power convey*d to them, 
; by an uninterrupted Impofition from the firſt 
ap High- Prieſt and Elders, that were inſtituted in the 
| | Jewiſh Church, | MERA 
g | "Now this will plainly appear to have been the 
State of the Reform'd Church of the Jews, if 
N we conſider, that the Apoſtles, at their firſt preach-, WF .. 
ing. the Goſpel among them, did not endeavour, iſ 
nor they comply with any farther Reformation. 
When we peruſe thoſe Sermons which the Apo- 
ſtles made to the Jews, and Which are recorded 
in the Acts, we find they contain the Doctrines 
we have juſt now recited: But we never find 
© any thing in them abbut'the Laws of Moſes, -— 
Y the 


* 
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in reſpełt to Proteſtant Diſbenterte: Fl 
the Diſcipline or Hiemtehy of the Jewiſh Cliureh. 
They let them go on to obſerve the Rites, and 
"obey the ſpiritual Governors, which they were 
us'd to do, before this new Doctrine had been 
taught. And no wonder: Since our Saviour had 


commanded his Apoſtles and Diſciples, and all 
the Jews, to obſerve to do, what the Scribes and 


Phariſees bid them, becauſe they ſat in Moſes's Nat. 232, 


Seat; And indeed the Apoſtles themſelves at their 
firſt Preaching at Jeruſalem did not know, but that 
Moſes was ftill to be obey'd. God had conceal d 
the Abrogation of Moſes's Law from them, 
as he did many other Truths; letting them in- 
to the knowledg of em but by degrees: For he 
well knew how Human Nature was to be wrought 
upon, and bad a tender regard to its Weakneſs. 
So that 'tis more than probable, the Apoſtles 
thought, that the Doctrines of Chriſtianity were 
to be taught, and the Jewiſh Worſhip to be kept 
up, and no further Separation made from the 
Eftabliſh'd Church, than thoſe new Doctrines 
ſhould neceſſarily introduce; | 

Both Peter and John went up to the Temple 
at the uſual hour of Prayer, to join with the Eſta» 


bliſk'd Church in that folemn part of Worſhip. At 3. r. 


And beter made a ſcruple of Meats forbidden by 
the Law of Moſes, tho God gave him a Diſpen- 


ſation 3 and of going to Cornelius, tho a devout 11 7 8 


Man, who pray'd often, and gave muth Alms. 
And when he did go to him, it was to proſelyte 
him to the Faith of Chriſt, and to the Obſerva- 
tion of the Law of Moſes: as we ſhall preſently 
evince. Apreeably ah” aa and Practice 
2 of 
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of the Apoſtles, the reform'd Jews their Hearers, 
who became Members of the Church at Jeruſalem, 
fill wor ſhip'd God according to the Rites of the 
Eſtabliſhd Church: as is plain in the Inſtance of 
thoſe four Men, who in obſervance of Moſes? 
Law made the Vows of Nazarites, performing 
all the Rites of that Vow, and of the appoint- 
AR.21.23.%d Purification. And agreeably to their own 
_ .- Notions, all the believing Jews equally pref 
- the Obſervation of the Law of Moſes, with the 
Entertainment of the Goſpel Doctrine upon thoſe, 
Who, by St. Paul's Miniſtry among the Gentiles, 
A 14. 1. Were turn'd unto God. And they diſputed fo 
. warmly for the receiving of the one as well as the 
Ver. 2. other, that the Apoſtles Barnabas and Paul found 
it neceſſary, for the ſilencing of theſe Reform'd 
15. 21. Jews, and the quieting of the Convert Gentiles, 
28. 29. to go to the Church at Jeruſalem,remaining there 
1. . under the Promiſe and the Preſidency of the Holy 
15- 28. Ghoſt, to determine the Queſtion. And indeed 
it was firſt diſcover'd to Paul, not by Conference 
Gal. 2.6. With the Apoſtles, but by ſpecial Revelation, that 
1. 15, 16. he ſhould preach-Chriſt to the Gentiles; without 
g. 3- requiring any Works commanded by Moſes's 
11. 1. 18. Law. Which Goſpel he preached for 17 years 
2. 1,22 after his Converſion among the Gentiles; and 
then communicated it to thoſe of Reputation and 
wid· Eminence at Jeruſalem; by which the Apoſtles 
| and Elders are the moſt likely to be meant. They 
Ach 15.12. after . ts Hiſtory, and ſeeing an Inſtance 
of the ſucceſs of this Goſpel among the Gentiles, 
Gat, 2 1. in Titus, whom Faul had for this end poſſibly 
AG 15.7. brought up to Jeruſalem, and a long Diſpute * 


in reſpeft t0 Proteſtant Diſſenters. 
the matter, did by a Decree of the Holy Ghoſt 


confirm this Doctrine to the Gentiles, among er, 
24528, 29. 


whom it had been preach'd. 

But after the Church of Jeruſalem had given it as 
the Mind of the Holy Ghoſt, That the Reform'd 
Gentiles were not under the Law of Moſes, lhe did 
not think that Law abrogated, where it had once ob- 
lig d: And therefore did not uſe the ſame liberty 
her ſelf,, which ſhe had allow'd to the Geatiles.. 


For if ſhe had, Peter would not have been afraid 


that certain Jews, who, came down to Antioch, 
from St. James ( who was then in all probabilic 
at Jeruſalem.) ſhould have ſeen him live — . 


53 


ing to its tenor. And with this account of the Gal. 2. 12. 


Jewiſh Reformation, fully agrees that which 
St. Peter gives to St. Paul of the Church at Jeruſa- 
lem, upon his return thither, from planting the 
Reform'd Churches of the Gentiles, and con- 
firming by this Decree the Goſpel, which he had. 
preach'd to them for 17 years before. Thou ſeeſt 
Brother (lays he), how many thouſands of Jews. 
there are who believe; that is, the Goſpel: Of 
which Remiſſion of Sias by the Blood of Chriſt, 
Sanctification by his Spirit, and Reſurrection un- 
to Eternal Life was the Sum ; and yet they ore 


all zealous of the Law. And long after this: a8.21.20.. 


W he. St. Paul had told the Galatians, that the Gal. 3. 2. 


Rites of Moſes's Law would be damnable to 
them: He is forc'd in conſideration of the ſtrong 


Prejudices of the Hebrews for that Law, to con- Es. tv the 
tent himſelf with proving, that thoſe Rites were ##rew-... 


ſuperſeded, leaving them to make barely this Con- 


cluſion, that therefore they were indifferent. 
| Is 
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It is farther to beobſery'd, that where the Diſei- 
pline or the Government of the Eftabliſh'd Church 
was found inconſiſtent with their Reform'd Doc- 
trine, as it was when the Council went to forbid 
em to preach that Doctrine: They then diſſented 

Acts 4. 19. from it, and declar'd they wou*d obey God before 

54, Men. But at the ſame time we muſt remember, 

that thoſe Doctrines of the Goſpel which we juſt 

now epitomiz d, were all that they knew of the 

Will of God, more than the reſt of the Jews. But 

yet they by no means deny the Authority of the 

Council, or plead an Exemptionfrom it; alledg- 

ing, that Chriſt had entirely ſer them at liberty 

from their Eccleſiaſtical Cognizance in all Mat- 

ters, as he might have done by his Prophetic 

Right, if it hadſopleay'd him; which is known 

to have reach'd in the Jewiſh Commonwealth to 

any Alteration in Church in State: But they pre- 

tend a freedom only in this caſe, where there was 

a neceſſity laid upon them, to atteſt the truth of 

. 20. Choſe things they had ſeen and heard; and in 
ſuch like caſes. Intimating that in others, 

where they did not enjoin any thing contrary to 

the Will of God, they ſhould be obey'd. And 

one would not think, that any Body ſhould rea- 

dily ſuppoſe, that they diſſented, and ſet them- 

ſelves or their Conventicle at liberty from the 

Diſcipline of the Eſtabliſh'd Church, when they 

introduc'd nothing new in this reſpe& ; beſides a 

very few Inſtitutions, abſolutely neceſſary upon 

1 : the ſeparation, they had made in point of Doctrine, 
J from the Eſtabliſh'd Church; but not ſufficient for 

the preſervation of Order, in an entirely ſeparate 

Society. Theſe 


in reſpett to Proteſtant Diſſenters; 

TFTheſe were one Ser of the Warſhippets' of the 
True God by Jeſus Chriſt: The other were thoſe 
who reform d from the Idolatry of the Gentiles. The 
State of Reformation among theſe Converts, was 
the ſame in Doctrine with that introduc'd among 
ſome of the Jews. But in all other things 
was very different: For they retaind none 
of their old Rites and Modes of Worſhip, and 
did not exchange em for any new ones, ei - 
ther of the Reform'd Jews, or of their 
own Invention. They worſpip'4 God by Jefus 
Chrift, in the naked Simplicity of the Chriſtian 
Doctrine. Prayer and Preaching, giving of 
Thanks, and of Alms, with the bare Admini - 
tration of the two Sacraments, juſt as they were 
inſtituted, made up the whole of their Public 
Worſhip. No Doctrine was receivd among 
em that Chriſt had not reveal'd ; nor any Practice 
that he had not oommanded. Nor was any thing 
forbid, but what was in its on nature deſtruc- 
tive of Chriſtianity ; excepting the uſe of Meats 
offerꝰd to Idols, of things ſtrangled, Fornication 
and Blood, which” were forbid to the Churches 


in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia q and were Prohjs Acts 15. 
bitions at that time, as the Holy Ghoſt expreſly 53, 


dec! s, abſolutely neceſſary. So that upon the 
whole, among the Reform'd Gentiles, there 
were no Terms of Communion but what Chriſt 
had made the Terms of Salvation. Faith and: 
Repentance, being the Characters of a Man that 
ſhou'd be ſav'd,” were the only Characters re- 
quir'd-in a Church Member. Neither the weak- 
neſs of Faith, nor of Know ledg, were to be Bars 

. tO. 
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to his Admiſſion. He was to be receiv'd in Love, 


Rom. 14. i. and not to doubful Diſputations. The Governors 


of the Reform'd Gentile- Churches, did not take 
upon em to make Indifferent Things neceſſary, 
nor Dubious Things ſtated Terms of Communi- 
on. They did not pretend to be Lords of the 
Faith of their Hearers, and of God's Heritage, 
by making any new Laws, and altering the na- 
ture of Things: But left all ſuch Matters as they 
found 'em, declaring themſelves Servants in God's 
Houſe, and that all their Buſineſs was, to do and 
publiſh their Maſter's Will. And thoſe that did 


officiate in the Public Aſſemblies of Chriſtian Gen- 


tiles, as Stewards of the Myſterys of God, were 
ſuch as the Lay. Chriſtians call'd the Brethren or- 
dain'd, conſtituted and appointed by their Suf- 
frages, given by the holding up of their Hands f. 
But in theſe Popular Ordinations the Apoſtles did 


preſide, that they might be the more regular, de- 


claring and initiating the Perſon ordain'd by ſo- 
lemn Faſting and Prayer. And in this ſenſe the 
Apoſtles were ſaid x&poTovev mptoevrtpss, a Phraſe 
commonly us'd in thoſe Countrys, from their 
Forms of Civil Government*. 7 8511 
A 2: Agree- 


Acts 14. 23. eTAnoavres diiauTois mgsoCuTtes nal L- 

NI. which FA vey ll tranſlated in our Engliſh Bibles. ws] 
' * *Ts known that at Athens, upon enacting a Lam, or repeal- 
ing one, the Nomothetæ who were the - Repreſentatives of the 
People, gave the Chirotonia of the People; and yet the Atheni- 
an Law ſays, Jayuerrivier dis woueiv Tis ole H Thmey 
 "wy-vour, Let the Proædri, who were to the Nomothete, but as 
Sheriffs to a Common Hall, make the Chirotonia to * 
| emoſt. 


. 
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Agreeably to this new way of Ordination 


(quite contrary to that by the Chirotheſia a- 
mong the Jews) tis more than probable, that he 


planted the Churches in a very different way; 
and gave em different Rules of Society and 
Diſcipline from the Church at Jeruſalem: In- 
troducing a great Diſſenſion from the Reform'd: 


Jews, in the Simplicity of Worſhip, and the 
Methods of Diſcipline' and Government. Theſe 


Churches therefore: were held a Schiſmatical ſort 
of Aſſemblys, with whom it was no more law- 


ful to have any Religious Communion, than it 


was to have common Eatercourſes with the Per- 
ſons that compos dem. Peter was afraid tobe cen- 
ſur*d for the one when he had Communion” with 
the Church at Antioch; and for the other, hen 


he did but converſe with Cornelius. This Super- 
ſition of the Jews towards the Geatiles, is inti- 


mated to us by that common Phraſe, That it was 
unlaw ful to go into 'em, or to eat with em. 
Whereby all Civil and Religious Communion is 
denoted T. The Jews had very narrow Spirits, 
and treated all as Strangers to God, and all hopes 


* 


* — — 
— 


Demoft. contr. Timocr. And whereas tis known that the Peo- 
le of A'' 8 did chuſe their Magiſtrates by the Chirotonia. 
Demoft. Phil. 1, Yet Pollux ſays, that the Theſmothete, who 
were but, like Sheriffs, the Magiſtrates or Preſidents of the Aſ- 


ſembly met to ordain or appoint a Magiſtrate, did Segreyss 


4 


xeeTwear. T8, c. &. 


F As appears,' Acts 11. 23. where Peter is accusd of going 


into the Uncircumcisd, and eating with them. From which 
Charge he juftifys himſelf, ver.15,16,17. only by vindicating his 
preac ing to em, and baptizing em in the Name of the Father, 
S077 > an Holy G hoft » : 4 F 
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of a better Life; who were Aliens from their 
Church, and the Commonwealth of Iſrael. I 
hope my Reader will excuſe me for being ſo 
particular in the Repreſentation of theſe two 
ſorts of worſhipping Aſſemblys: Since it will 
make all that will be ſaid, upon the Apoſtles 


Practice and Example in Occaſional Communion 


with both theſe Aſſemblies, much more clear and 


eaſy. Beſides, theſe Thoughts being ſome what 
out of the common way, I promiſe my ſelf, that 
the Novelty will compenſate for their Length. 

It will appear to every one that peruſes em ſe- 
riouſly, that there are not greater Differences (to 
ſpeak the moſt modeſtly) between any Prote- 
ſtant Churches, than there were between thoſe 


of the Reform'd Jews and Gentiles: And yet the 


Apoſtles had Communion Statedly with the one, 
and Occaſionally with the other. St. Peter, who 
was the Apoſtle, and great Teacher of the Re. 


Gal. 2. 7. form'd Circumciſion, and a very ſtrict obſerver 


Gal. 2. 12, 
13,14. 


of the Law, as appears by his fcrupling to go to 
Cornelius, and his refuſing to uſe the Liberty God 
gave him in Viſion, to eat Meats forbidden by 
Moſes's Law; yet went in unto the Reformed Gen- 
tiles at Anticch; eat with them, and liv'd in all 
reſpefts as they did: And fo did the other Jews that 
were with him. By theſe Phraſes nothing. leſs 
can be intended, than the intire freedom he us'd 
upon that occaſion from the Law of Moſes, and 
his intire conformity to the-manner_of Worſhip 
and Diſcipline receiv'd among the Chriſtians at 
Antioch, who at that time were freed from all 
Jewiſh Impoſit ions. For beſides that this Phra- 
LY ſeology 


in reſpect to Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
ſeology denotes this to us: St. Peter's Carriage 

and Behaviour to the Reform'd Jews, who came 

down to Antioch from St. James, puts it beyond 

diſpute: For upon their arrival, he immediatly - 
withdraws fromthe Communion of the Chriſti- 
ans, betaking bimſelf again to his Jewiſh Rites 
and Superſtitions ; and ſo did the other Jews that 
were with him. St. Peter did not conceal his 
Converſation with Cornelius, but inſiſted on his 
Juſtification. For tho indeed it was thought un- 
lawful to have any Converſation with the Gen- 
tiles upon any account whatſoever, as St. Peter 
himſelt owns; before his Commiſhon and Suc- 29 7 


Yet even then, neither he nor they knew Mong of 


preach the ſame Doctrine to the Gentiles, but 

proſelyting 'em withal to the obſervation of the 

ſaid Law. For St. Paul, to whom the Revela- 

tion was ſolely made, that Moſes's Law was not 

binding to the Gentiles, as we have before ob- 

ſer vd, had not as yet communicated that Myſtery 

of the Goſpel; not coming up to Jeruſalem about Ads 10. 

it, til. 10me Years afterwards; So that tho St. Pe- 15. 
ter had converſt with Cornelius and his Family, 

to proſelyte them to the Chriſtian Doctrine, and Acts 10. 

to the Obſervation of the Law; and had ſatisfied 47 48. 
the Jews of the Lawfulnefs of his Practice: Yer 

— ſear'd leſt wliat he had done at Antioch + © © 

ſhould come MIN +2 tis acertain Sign, 
i | : | 2 that 
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that there was more in this Practice than there 

was in the former. And it was this, that he, who 

was a Jew, having at that time converſt and wor- 

ſhip'd God with the Reform'd Gentiles, without 

any manner of regard to the Law of Moſes ; did 

not know what treatment and uneaſineſs he might 

meet with from the Jews upon that account. 

For they were not as yet appriz d, or at leaſt per- 

ſwaded, that Moſes's Law was abrogated to 

them, and its Rites and Ceremonies become in- 

different things; tho they had, before this, own'd, 

that it was not binding, nor its Rites neceſſary to 

the Gentiles. Tho therefore, to avoid this Iucon- 

venience, he diſſembled and conceal'd the Truth, 

in acting as if theſe Ceremonies were neceſſary; 

yet it is plain that he had declar'd before, they 

were indifferent, by bis Occaſional Conformity to 
64212, Gentile Chur #6 

St. Paul had upon ſome Occaſions Communion 

with the Jews. His ſtated Communion we may 

be ſure was with the Gentiles: For he was their 

atts 9.15, Apoſtle by God's ſpecial Favour and Commiſſion. 

1 He was ſenſible of the Honour that was done to 

Epheſ. 3. him, and great ly,-magnify'd Bis Office. For to 

ns, him it was made known, by ſpecial Revelation, 

13. that Chriſt had in his Fleſh aboliſht the Law of 

| Mofes's Commandments contain'd in Ordinances, 

and thereby broke down that Partition Wall, 

which kept the Gentiles ſtrangers from God, and 

Foreigners to the Commonwealth of Iſrael, mak- 

ing them Fellow-Citizens with the-Saints, and of 

Epheſ.2. the Houſehold of God. He was very forward to 

1519 make known this Counſel of the moſt High: For 

| | 1 We 


in reſpelt to Proteſtant Diſſenters. FR” 
we find it the Subject of his Epiſtles to the Gala- 

tiaus, Epheſians, and to the Hebrews: And 

more or leſs inſiſted on in moſt of his Epiſtles to 

the reſt of the Gentile - Churches. He declar'd 

to them, that God was to be worſhip'd in the 

ſimplicity of the Goſpel, without the Works of 

the Law : And ſettled them according to diffe- 

rent Rules of Diſcipline and Government from 

the Eſtabliſh'd Church of the Jews. By vvhich 

he brought a very great Diſſenſion into the Re- 

form'd part of the World. Nevertheleſs the Suc- 

ceſs of this Doctrine and Enterpize, an{wer'd the 

Force of the Truth, and hts Zeal in declaring it. 

It ſpread over all Aſia and Greece in a very ſhort 

time. So that he became the great Envy of all the 

Jews, being revil'd and perſecuted, not only b 

the Uabelievers, but by thoſe that had Reformꝰ d. 

Thoſe of em who liv'd in Aſia, and ſaw what this 

Apoſtle was a doing, follow'd him up to Jeruſa- 

lem, and there mov'd a Riot: by which Paul Acts ar. 
narrowly eſcaping with his Life, loſt his Liberty : 28. 

Being confin'd ſome years at Cæſarea, and after- 

wards at Rome; whence he aſſures the Epheſianss | 
he was a Priſoner for preaching up-this Diſſenſion, Eph-3-r.. 4 
the great Myſtery of the Goſpel. 1,20. I 
And yet as high-flown a Diſſenter as he was, 
both rom the Church eſtabliſh'd by Law, and 

in part reform'd: Yet, ſomething like a Noncon- 
formiſt, he could communicate with her upon 
Occaſion. And I ſuppoſe it will not be deny'd,, 

that he did it with a good Conſcience: For whilſt 

he was ſowing this Diſſenſion over all Aſia and 


Grece, he made the Vow of peculiar Separation 
pe from 
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from the World, and Devotion to God, common- 
ly call'd the Vow of a Nazarite : Which expir'd at 
Cenchrea, where to make it public, that the vow*d 
Act. 18.18. term of time was at an end, he ſhav'd his Head. 
5 He took great care to be at Jeruſalem to obſerve 
v. 21. the Feaſt of Pentecoſt; and there he again made 
a Vow, for ſuch a term, as might expire with the 
Vows of four Men, Members of the Church at 
Jeruſalem : That ſo he might obſerve the Rites 
of this Vow, and of his Purification from it, in 
ads ar. Common with *em, and according to the known 
23, 24,26. Orders and Practice of the Eſtabliſh'd Church. 
And that we mayn' imagine any of theſe In- 
ſtances of his Occaſional Conformity to have 
been a meer Accident, or to have happen'd thro 
a ſurprize, or to be a Practice for which he cou'd 
not account: He declares, that it was his con- 
ſtant cuſtom, to the Jews to become a Jew, as 
1 Cor. 9. well as a Gentile among the Geatiles. Nay, fo 
20% 21. full is his Example in this caſe, to exempt us 
from all doubt of his Occaſional Conformity, that 
ke did not only conform to the Jewiſh Worſhip 
upon ſome occaſions himſelf, but advis'd Timo- 
Acts 16. 3: thy. to conform too: Who was to have his ſtated 
' Communion with thoſe Churches, which Paul 
planted in Aſia and Greece, and who were forbid to 
obſerve any Laws of Moſes, excepting the Abſti- 
nence from things ſtrangled and from Blood, which 
heenjoyn'd to a very few of em For Timothy was 
circumcis'd at the time that he was to go forth 
with him to be his fellow-helper, in ſettling thoſe 
Ivid, Churches, and hi; Companion in the Lord. And 
| yet further, to convince us that even his adviſing 
1 . Occa- 


# 
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Occaſional Conformity was but meerly Occaſional, 
he would not ſuffer Titus to be circumcis'd at je- 
ruſalem; whoſe Caſe at firſt view ſeems to be 
juſt the ſame with Timothy's: For they were 
both- Greeks, both converted by Paul, and both 
us'd as his Mefſengers and Companions: Yet with 


this Diſparity in the caſe, which will ſerve to 1 Tim. r. 2. 


rove his Advice to Timothy ſtill more remarka- 
bly Occaſional, that his Advice to Titus was given 
at Jeruſalem, the Center of the Jews, and their Re- 
ligion, when that to Timothy was but at Lyſtra in 
Lycaonia; out of the Sphere of the Jewiſh Power, 
and where that Religion was but barely tolerated. - 
- Thus I think it appears beyond Contradiction, 
that the Apoſtle Peter, and divers other Jews, the- 
ſtared Communicants with the Reſorm'd Church 
of the Jews, were Occaſional ones with the 
Churches of the Gentiles: And that Paul and 
Timothy, tho fix'd Communicants with the Se- 
parate Aſſemblys of the Chriſtian Gentiles, did- 
join upon Oecaſion in the Modes of Worfhip us'd 
the Reform'd Jews, according to the Rites of 
the Eſtabliſh'd Church. However at preſent theſe- 
do not appear to be any thing more than Facts in 
Sacred Story; unleſs we can find out the Reaſons 
upor which the Apoſttes allow'd themſelves in 
this Fractice; and can make it appear, that thoſe: 
Reaſons were nct peculiay to their Caſe, but re- 
main yet in force to all Chriſtians in the like Cir- 
cumſtances. If this can be made out, the Fact 
will come under the Not ion of an Example 
obliging and warranting the like Practice. To 
do this, we muſt call to mind in the firſt _ | 
N 
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1 Cor.12.7. 


14. 4. 
v. 1, 2. 
13 · 1, 2,3 


v. 4, ad 8. 


The ſntereſt of England, 


that Edification or the Advancements of Religion 


in our own Minds, or in the Minds of others, 


being in the Opinion of the Apoſtles, Religion it 
ſelf; and the Glory of our great Creator the end 
of it, which is advanc'd in proportion to the 
growth and progreſs of Religion: All Rules and 
Modes of Worſhip muſt in his Opinion be ſubor- 
dinated to it, as means conducing to theſe great 
Ends. Whence it is that the Apoſtle lays fo 
great a ſtreſs upon it, as to regulate all the reſt of 
his Notions and Practice by it. He declares Edi- 
fication the end and the meaſure of the uſe of all 
extraordinary Gifts of the Spirit. Wherefore he 
prefers the Gifts that edify others to thoſe that 
edify our ſelves, and Propheſying to all others, 
becauſe the moſt uſeful; and Charity to them all, 
becauſe- infinitely more beneficial to our ſelves 
and others than all the reſt: As appears from its 
Duration, and the peculiar Advantage of its other 
Characters. | e Y 

The Apoſtle therefore regulated his Commu. . 
nion with one Set of the true Worſhippers, of 


God or the other, by Edification as a common 


Standard, by which he regulated the uſe and va- 
lue of all the Gifts and Graces of the Spirit: So 
that *jis not to be ſuppos'd that he who aim'd fo 
much at Edification, would have taught the Wor- 
ſhip of God without the Obſervation of any Ce- 
remonies of the Eſtabliſh'd Church, if he had not 
thought, that that ſimple way of Worſhip tended 
moſt to the building up of Chriſtians in their Ho- 
lineſs and Comfort: And yet he thought himſelf 
oblig'd to worſhip God ſometimes in the _ 2 

| thoſe 


in reſpect to Proteſtant Diſſenters. 
thoſe Ceremonies, that he might not irritate the 
Tews, and hinder his Uſeſulneſs and their Edlfica- 
tion: But that he might on the contrary win up- 
en them, and teſtify that he did not think, that 
God had caſt away his People of the Seed of A- 
braham, or that they were to be treated like Caſt 
aways, by a total Abſtinence from their Commu- 
nion. He declares indeed that he was free from 
all, that is, from any Obligation to ſerve Mens Hu- 
monrs, or the Ceremonial Law: But yet that he 


was a Servant to all, that he might not 


preachand labour in vain. Unto them that were 
under the Law, i.e. of Moſes, he became as un- 
der the Law, that he might gain them that were 
under the Law : To them that were without the 
Law, i.e. of Moſes, as without the Law, that 
he might gain them that were without the Law: 
To ſtrong Men in Chriſt he made uſe of all his 
Liberty, and concealed no part of his moſt advan- 
ced Knowledg; whilſt to the Weak he became as 
weak: Being thus made all things to all Men, that 
he might ſave ſome. That was the End he aim'd 
at. And thereſore he took all imaginable Care, 
that his Chriſtian Knowledg and Liberty, as well 
as his Power, ſhould be uſed to the Edification, and 
not t he Deſtruction of any for whom Chriſt had 
died. He was reſolved not to ruin weak Jews, 
nor weak Chriſtians ; but choſe to bear the Infirmi- 


I Cor. 0» 


19,20, 21, 


22. 


ties of both, yielding as far as he could to the af. Rom. 75. 1. 


ſuming Temper of the one, and the tender Con- 
ſciences of the other, without giving Coun- 
tenance to the Faults of either fide. He 


thought Occaſional Communion a proper Me- 
thod 
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Rom. 15. 
2, 3, 7. 
Gal. 6. 2. 

1 

6 

1 

5 

Gal. 2. 2. 

| 
id. 


The Tatereſt of England, 
thod to heal their Breaches, and to diſcharge a 
good Conſcience: Hoping thereby to pleaſe al 
Men in all things, and to avoid the Offence of 
Jew and Gentile : wherefore he enjoins them, not 
only in imitation of him, but of our common Pat. 
tern, who pleas'd not himſelf, to pleaſe their 
Neighbours for their Good to Edification. For he 
knew this was not only a proper Expedient to win 
them over from their Follies, but a good Oppor- 
tunity to act Chriſtian Forbearance ard Tolerati- 
on; no inconſiderable part of that Godlineſs, which 
ought to be our conſtant Exerciſe. | | 
Thus he promoted his own Edification, and that 
of others, by Occafional Conformity to the eſtabliſh- 
ed Church. But his Conformity was always managed 
with a due Guardand Caution leſthe ſhould counte.. 
nance and abet the Modes of Worſhip and Diſcipline 
he only bore with. He calledall Men to Liberty, 
proclaiming a Freedom from Moſes's Law, pub- 
lickly to the Gentiles in Aſia and Greece, and pri- 
vately to the moſt eminent of the Reform'd Jews 
at Jeruſalem, when he went thither, to conſult 
about the Affairs of the Reform'd Gentiles. But 
where he thought the Jews prejudices were. ſo. 
great, and their Knowledg ſo weak and confus'd, 
as that it was. altogether unlikely to convince them, 
or to get any thing by his endeavours to do it, but 
Hatred, and Oppoſition in the Courſe of his Mi- 


niſtry, which, comparing to a Race, he expreſſes 


under the Metaphor. of running in vain; he not 
only concealed his Knowledg,. but worſhipp'd 
God in their Way; circumciſing Timothy, and 
making Vows, and purifying himſelf according 72 
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the Law, at the time of their Accompliſhment. 
But when he did ſo, it was always done in that 
manner, and under thoſe Circumſtances, that the 
Je ws could infer no more from his Practice, than that 
he did not think them ſinful: and fo could, accord- 
ing to his Chriſtian Liberty, comply with them up- 
on Occaſion. But when the Jews would impoſe 
them upon him or others, or by any other overt 
AR declare, that they expected his Compliance 
with them, as things that were neceſſary or prefe- 
rable to the Simplicity of the Goſpel : Or when 
at any time his Compliance would have made it 
a neceſſary Inference, that he thought them ſo ; then 
he abſtain'd from the uſe of them, ſtood up ia the 
Defence of his Liberty, and commanded others 
in the Name of the Lord, not to be entangled a- 
gain with any Yoke of Bondage. 


67 


Thus, for Example, he circumcis'd Timothy a Gal. 3. 1. 


Greek at Lyſtra, that he might not irritate nor 
offend the Jews in thoſe Careers: But would not 
ſuffer Titus to be circumcis'd at Jeruſalem, becauſe 
many things would have concurr'd, to have 
given Umbrage, that he thought Circum- 
ciſion neceſſary, For the Jews at Jeruſalem, who 
were mighty High-Flyers,demanded it ; coming as 
Spi- do enſnare him, and ſee what they could get 
from his Practice for the Advantage of their Cere- 
monies. And would have certainly given out 
that the Cauſe ef Liberty had been yielded up, if 
Titus had been forced to ſubmit to the Law, at 
the time that St. Paul came up to Jeruſalem, to 
vindicate the Freedom of the Geatiles from its Ob- 
ligation, Upon this Occaſion therefore, he bold- 
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ly deelares and aſſerts his Opinion, gives no Sub. 
jection to theſe Impoſers ; but defends Titus, and 

Gal- 2-3, forbids him to be compelPd, that he miglit not be. 
#7 tray Chriſtian Liberty, and this Truth of the 
Goſpel, that weare free from all Men, and only un. 

der the Law to Chriſt. In the ſame manner he 
complies with the Advice of James and the Elders, 

to obſerve the Law of Moſes and the Rites it en- 

join d; when they intimated, that they did not expect 

his Compliance, under the Notion of Obedience 

to that Law; but only as an Agreement with their 
Opinion, and a prudent Method to avoid offending 

the Jews, who were very zealous of the Law them- 

ſelves, and very angry with him, for his Coldneſs and 
Indifference about it. For they farther add, that 

they had declared the Gentiles (and conſequently 

Acts 2r, a him as their Apoſtle) free from its Obligation, 
20 ad 25. But when the Jews would have perſuaded the 
Galatians to have obſerv'd Moſes's Law, as Per: 

ſons under it, or oblig?d by it, and to whom this 
Compliance by conſequence was neceſſary, he for- 


Gal. 3. a. bids them the Compliance upon pain of Damnati- 


on. 
And no wonder he ſhould manage himſelf thus 


in relation to the Ceremonies of the Law; ſince 

ver. 6. he often declares them things indifferent: And 
therefore was oblig' d to regulate his uſe of them 

by the ſame Maxims, that he regulated his uſe 

of all other things of the ſame nature. He ranks 
Circumciſion (under which, as the Initiatory Rite, 

he includes all others enjoyn'd to the Jewiſb 

4 xo, 11, Church) with the.uſe of Meats, Herbs, and the 
obſervation of Days: and the Circumcis'd and 

| | Un 
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Uncircumcis'd in Chriſt, with Male and Female, Cl. 3. rr. 
Barbarian, Scythian, Bond and Free: None 1 
which. have any neceſſary connexion with the 
Fear or the Favour of God, ſince with God there 
is no reſpect of Perſons, And hence he gives the 
very ſame Advice to the Circumcisd and Uncir- 
cumcis'd in Chriſt, as he does to the Bond and 
Free: Commanding them all to remain in the 1 Cor. 7. 


State wherein they were calbd, without being , 2, [3 
ſollicitous to alter it. Since then he declares. " 
the Ceremonys of the Eſtabliſh'd Church to be : 


in the. Claſs of indifferent Things; we may come 
to a farther knowledg when he thought, that he 
might and ought to comply with them, from the 
Rules helays down about the uſe of other things 
of the ſame nature. Now his Rules about the 
uſe of Meats unclean by, the Law, or by having 
been offer'd unto Idols, ſeem to amount to this: 
That we ought to uſe them as far as they will 
edify, and that we may uſe them when they don't 
deſtroy, either by cauſing the Offence of weak Chri- 4 

ſtians, or the Confirmation of any man in his Er- 1 
ror. The firſt of theſe Rules he lays. down. in Rom. 14. 
ſo many words, as the Sum of his Diſcourſe a+ 
bout ſome indifferent things. And the others may 
| be juſtly collected from the Directions he gives 
about Aeats, that were held unclean, becauſe 
they had been offer'd to Idols; whether they 
were eaten in the Idol's Temple, or at an Idola- 1 Cor. 8. 
ter's private Table, or in the Believer's Houſe: 10, 

but which he had bought in the Shambles, where . "ot 


theſe Meats were ſold. 


in. 
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In all theſe caſes he directs them not to eat, 

where they Thould by their Example induce an 

ignorant Chriſtian to do the ſame: to whom be- 

x Cor. 8. cauſe it was. not of Faith, it would be Sin. Nor 

4 8, 9,10, when they ſhould countenance the Errors of the 
Rom. 14. Heathen, and give them reaſon to conclude the 

23. held their Idolatry lawful. And therefore tho 

they might eat of Meats offer*d to Idols in the I- 

dol's Temple, upon a common Invitation to par- 

x Cor. 8. take of good Cheer; yet they might not par- 

10. take of thoſe very Meats at a Feaſt in an Idolater's 

private Houſe, or any where elſe, if any one did 

ask em to eat of thoſe Meats as a Teſt, whether 

they held their Idolatry lawful, For if any Man 

ſay, Here Chriſtian, this is offer*d in Sacrifice to 


10. 28, Idols, and I'll watch what you'll do: Then they 


were to abſtain for the ſake of his Conſcience or 
Judgment that ſaid ſo ; that their Liberty to eat 

thoſe Meats might not be made a Reaſon for him 

v. 29. to judg that his Tdolatry was allowable. For, 
ſays the Apoſtle, whether ye eat or drink, do all 

to God's Glory; and therefore don't do it, when it 

will give Offence to the Gentiles, that is, to the 
Heathens (or when it will cauſe them to offend) 

no more than you would do it, to give an occaſion 

of Offence to the Jews, or to the Church of God, 

v. 31, 3a. Whether of Jews or Gentiles; ſince in this caſe you 
would walk as uncharitably as in the other, But 
theſe being the only caſes wherein the uſe of Meats 
offer*d to Idols was forbid, in all others they were 
allow*d. And fince theſe Rules were given about 

the uſe of Meats, .under the notion of indifferent 
things, the ſame Rules belong to the Obſervation of 


the 
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the Jewiſh Ceremonies: Which St, Paul always 
comply'd with, when they gave no offence to the 
Reform'd Jews and Reform'd Gentiles ; and as 
conſtantly abſtain'd from, when the Compliance 
would give Offence to eiter. 

And as St. Paul comply'd with Modes in Wor- 
ſhip that were indifferent, ſo He join'd in Wor- 
ſhip. with a Church, that had many Corraptions 
and Irregularities too. For that the Eſtabliſhd 
Church contain'd. many, we have ſhewn at large 
before. But he join'd with her in order to exer- 
ciſe his Chriſtian Charity, and to become more 
uſeful; and without ever joining in thoſe Parts 
which were ſo corrupt. And he thought avoiding. 
all Communion in any part of the Worſhip that 
was corrupt, and conſtant ; Communion- with 
the Church it ſelf, that had thoſe Corruptions, 
would be a ſufficient guard againſt giving them 
any. Countenance or Encouragement. In this he 
had his great Lord and Maſter for a Pattern, who 
join'd in the Synagogical way of Worſhip. among 
the Jews, in the Days of his Liſe; tho there were 
ſuch Deviations in a great many parts of it from 
Moſes's Inſtitution, that had he then aroſe from 
the Dead, be could not have kown it to be his. 
And vet L ſuppoſe it will not be ſaid, that either 
our Saviour or his Apoſtles, the great Reformers of 
Mankind, gave any Countenance to the Corrup- 
tions of God's Worſhip. td} 

In fine, the ſame Rules that directed the A- 
poſtles, hold for ever in the uſe of indifferent 
things; and particularly in conforming to a 

* va 15705 - _ Church, 


1 Cor, 10 
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Church, that has, or is thought to have any Irre. 
gularities and Deſects. And if the Occaſions 
herein Conformity with ſuch a Church is usd 


and forborn, be regulated by theſe Principles, 
how humourſom ſoever occaſiona]l Compliances 


with them may appear to Men, who do not 


conſider, or are reſolv'd to banter and ridicule: 


It will be allowed by all ſober Minds, to be & 
Practice, built upon the moſt durable Foundation; 


even upon Charity, which muſt laſt, when a great 


many other Chriſtian Gifts and Virtues will fall. 
I don't think it worth my while to make any par- 
ticular Application of the Practice and Principles 
of the Apoſtles, to the Occaſional Conformity, and 
the ftated Abſtinence of the Diſſenters from the 
Ceremonys of the Church. I am afraid of being 
tedious. And 1 think I have taken care to repre- 
ſent the Caſe of the Reform'd Jews and Gentiles 
in the Apoſtolical Times, ſo parallel and analogous 


to that of the Reform?d Eſtabliſſd Church and 


the Diſſenters, that a particular Application is 
unneceſſary. The intelligent Reader will be able, 
by caſting his Eye a little back, to ſave me the 
pains, and fix it better in his own — | 

T ſhall only ſay this, that I am heartily ſorry, 
ſome Gentlemen of uncommon Penetration and 
Diſcernment, who have taken a great deal of Pains, 
to convince the Diſſenters of the Hypocriſy and 
Abſurdity of Occaſional Communion, had nor liv'd 
in the Apoſtles Days; 'that they might have 
ſet them right in this perverſe Practice. Their 
Arguments had been as unanſwerable to them, as 


they are now to the Nonconformiſts. For they 
would 
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wou d have told St. Peter, St. Paul and the reſt of 
em, that either Compliance with the Eſtabliſh'd 
Church was lawful or unlawful : If lawful, that 


7 


they ought to comply always: If unlawful, bow A. D. E. 


cou'd they comply at all? Another Gentleman 1 2 


wou'd have conviac'd em with the Aſſiſtance of caſona! 


Mr. Pools, and the Aſſembly's Annotations upon ＋ 


1 Kings 18. 21. that ſuch Ambidexter Doings 7, in C 
was halting between two Opinions, and an Un { of Pre- 
certainty in Judgment not to be allow'd. Or if 2 
their Reaſons had not been ſo ſucceſsful, Gentlemen Sermon, | 


of their Eloquence, cou'd not have faild to have f. = 
; 


perſuadedꝰem by their Rhetoric. For they cou'd / n Ne. 


have aſſur d em, It was being Proteus in Re- trality in 
„ ligion, playing at Bopeep with God Almigh- he 


ty, and halting bet wixt God and Baal: That it anf O- 


« as like a Ship with her Sails haled ſome back c⁰i 
<.and ſome full; Like a Workman that builds „* 
« with one hand, and pulls down with the other ; 
« Like a Fiſherman, who catches Fiſh with one 
« hand, and throws them into the Sea with the 
«© other; like every thing which ſignifies nothing. 
& To ſay a Man can be of two Religions, faith he, 
© jsa Contradict ion, unleſs there be two Gods to 
* worſhip, or he has two Souls to ſave. He goes 
on: © Religion is the Sacred Profeſſion of the 
 Nauwec of God; ſerving him, believing in him, 
e expecting from him: and like the God it refers 
* to, *tis in one and the ſame Object, one and the 


« ſame thing, indiviſible and inſeparable : There v. D. r. 


« js in it no Neuter Gender, no Ambiguous Ar- —— 
7 


8 ] „ R E 
„ ticle : God or Baal: Mediums are impoſſible. ' ,.5;,y' 


If they had but had the good luck to prevent the %% 


L Occa- 


. 
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Occaſional Communion of the Apoſtles By this 
Reaſon and Rhetoric, they had prevented the 
like Practice among the Diſſenters; or ſilened 

em in all probability, as a parcel of Shufffers ande 
Legerdemains in matters of the higheſt Impor- 
tance. But ſince the A poſt les had the good fore 
tune to eſcape their Laſh, and their Attetipts to 
prevent this Practice, tis to be hop'd that for the 
future the Diſſenters may do ſo too. 1 86 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Julius T may not be improper to take notice of the 
une Arts that Julian the A poſtate us'd to extir- 


ard extir- pate Chriſtianity. Poſſibly he will hardly now 
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1 8 adays be allow'd to have been a Perſecutor, for 
—_ Me. Sun the Gentleman made no Sanguinary Laws againſt 
* Johnſon. the Chriſtians. He equally envied their Doctrine, 
1 | the Honour of Martyrdom, and Succeſs. But if 
1 ; his Perſecution of the Chriſtians was not ſo vio- 
's | lent, yet certainly no Methods were ever ſo well 
3 contriv'd for their Extirpation. He firſt expos'd 
9 them under the Name of Galileans to Scorn and 
4 Contempt. In the next place he pull'd down 
= their Academys and Schools. He then procetded 
'; "vl to incapacitate them for all Places Civil and Mili- 
; + tary; and when he had diſarm'd them, fell to di- 
= It is remarkable too, that the depriving the 


Preteftants in France of the Capacity of holding 
any Office or Place of Truſt, which had been a 
e F firm 
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firm'd to them by ſeveral Articles of the Edict . 
of Nants, was one of the firſt ſteps taken to re- G rhe 


ick's- 


peal that Edict, and extirpate the Reformation. form. in. 


It will not be amiſs neither to inſert theſe Or- © 28 


caſional Dotrines and Practices of the Apoſtles. 

St. Peter generally worſhipp'd God with the»v-v-58,59, 
uſe of Jewiſh Ceremonies, but ſometimes with- ** _ 
out them. | : 

St. Paul worſhipp'd God generally without the 
Jewiſh Ceremonies, but ſometimes with them, 5. P: ce, 

He advis'd Timothy to be circumcis'd at Lyſtra, as 16.5. 
but would not allow Titus to be circumcis'd at Gal. 2. 3. 
Feruſalem. | 

He advis'd all that were Jews to remain ſo; 10048. 
and yet told the Galatians, if they became Jews Gal. g. 2. 
they could not be ſav'd. "oth 

He allows the Corinthians to eat Meats offer dd . 
to Idols, in the Idols Temple, and forbids them Or. d. ie. 
to eat thoſe Meats at an Idolaters private Table. 10. 27,28- 

He that has read the Scriptures, till he is able to 
ſolve theſe Paradoxes, will underſtand the Reaſons 
of Occaſional Conformity, and none elſe.  _ 

' Upon the whole, tis worth conſidering,” whe- 
ther the Diſſenters, be they Hypocrites or Schiſ- 
m>tics, deſerve to be incapacitated for Offices, 
mu e than thoſe, who Petray'd our Libefties by 


giving up the Charters, by diſpenſing with the 


Laws, and acting in the Eccleftafticat Com- 
miſſion. 


FINIS. 
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